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An  individualized  method 
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Words  that' children  use  taught  in  the  grades  in  which  they  use  them. 
Reviews  concentrated  on  each  child's  own  misspelled  words. 


Short  basal  weekly  word  lists  —  within  the  abilities  of  all  pupils; 
Extra  Word  Lists  for  above-average  pupils. 

Hard-spot  techniques  for  overcoming  individual  difficulties. 
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and  Prevent  Waste  in  the  Schoolroom  can  be  expected  for  some  time. 

#  Shortage  of  paper  for  books  means  either  less  books  available  at 

*  higher  prices  or  Use 

HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS 

to  Strengthen  and  Reenforce  the  Bindings  of  School  Books  and  thus 
make  the  books  Now  in  Use  last  longer. 

Holden  Covers  receive  the  daily  wear  —  instead  of  the  books. 

File  your  order  now  for  later  shipment. 

HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  COMPANY 


MILES  C.  HOLDEN,  President 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSEHS 
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TEACHERS  MUST  TEACH 


NO  CYNICS  WANTED 


TOLERANCE  IS  ESSENTIAL 


NOT  BY  BREAD  ALONE 


TO  AID  THE  PUPILS 


January,  1947 


Dear  Members  of  the  New  Jerset  Education  Assocution: 

The  New  Jersey  Education  Association’s  Platform  printed  on  the 
president’s  page  of  the  December  Review  was  not  exactly  a  Christmas  message. 
Instead 'it  was  that  thorough-going  inventory  which  every  careful  executive 
makes  at  the  end  of  a  year  as  a  preparation  for  a  new  year’s  activities. 

T  he  business  of  the  teacher  is  to  teach.  The  public,  the  administrator  and 
his  professional  organizations  should  help  to  clear  the  way  for  his  teaching, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  the  teacher  must  so  teach  that  his  pupils  may  achieve 
the  chief  purpose  of  education — their  happiness. 

To  achieve  this  goal  the  teacher  must  give  his  pupils  an  appreciation  of 
the  great  faiths,  the  codes  of  values  which  have  given  hope  and  stability  to 
mankind  in  all  ages  and  in  all  crises.  What  a  teacher  believes  is  important. 
“Character  is  caught  not  taught.”  Therefore  it  is  essential  that  our  classrooms 
be  manned  by  scholarly,  achieving,  altruistic,  optimistic,  and  well-adjusted 
persons.  Cynical,  thwarted  personalities  have  no  place  in  the  class  room  in 
days  when  there  is  so  much  confusion  and  unrest  that  children  find  little 
security  in  the  society  around  them. 

P  UPILS  MUST  ALSO  BE  GIVEN  that  mental  awakening,  that  informing  of  the  mind 
that  will  enable  them  to  solve  their  problems  intelligently.  We  have  not  been 
kind  to  children  if,  at  the  threshold  of  their  ambitions,  they  find  doors  closed 
to  them  because  they  have  not  developed  their  abilities  nor  found  their  talents. 

Next,  pupils  must  acquire  the  tolerance  that  will  lead  them  to  see  with 
Eleanor  Graham,  a  Pittsburgh  elementary  teacher,  that 
If  white  is  good  and  black  is  had. 

Then  all  my  friends  are  gray  or  plaid. 

To  be  tolerant  not  only  of  their  friends,  but  of  all  mankind  so  that  they  will 
continuously  fight  against  intolerance  towards  race,  creed,  or  social  condition 
is  an  absolute  essential  for  today’s  pupils  who  must,  as  adults,  learn  to  act 
jointly  with  other  peoples  on  all  questions  affecting  the  interests  and  welfare 
of  the  world.  By  so  doing  they  will  learn  to  avoid  the  violent  swings  of  opinion 
and  action  which  so  often  impede  the  operation  of  the  social  machine. 

In  A  HAPPY  SOCIETY  people  are  economically  efficient.  They  have  the  ability 
to  6nd  their  proper  place  in  that  society  and  to  leam  the  restraints  which  a 
good  society  imposes.  They  enjoy  well-adjusted  family  living.  They  employ 
their  leisure  satisfactorily.  They  have  also  learned  that  beauty  is  essential 
to  good  living. 

If  thou  of  fortune  be  bereft 
And  in  thy  store  there  be  but  left 
Two  loaves — Sell  one,  and  with  the  dole 
Buy  hyacinths  to  feed  thy  soul. 

James  Terry  White,  Not  By  Bread  Alone. 
Thus  they  enjoy  the  three  great  well-springs  of  human  interests:  work,  family 
and  religion. 

Y  OUR  Association  is  diligently  working  for  better  salaries  to  keep  in  New  Jersey 
schools  the  kind  of  teachers  we  need  to  achieve  these  goals  in  the  critical  age  in 
which  we  are  living.  It  is  giving  prompt  and  efficient  field  service  to  all  local 
associations  asking  for  assistance.  It  is  utilizing  lay  and  professional  interests 
in  working  for  that  state  aid  which  is  essential  if  teachers’  pay  is  to  be  at  all 
commensurate  with  the  service  and  preparation  demanded  of  them.  Its  chief 
purpose  in  so  doing  is  to  give  to  America’s  children  their  rightful  heritage, 
the  American  Way  of  Life,  and  an  appreciation  of  its  significance  for  them 
and  for  the  world.  It  wants  to  be  sure  that  every  school  child  in  this  favored 
state,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  station  in  life,  lays  hold  on  his  rightful 
possession,  the  right  to  an  education. 

To  these  ends  we  lift  our  sights  on  this  the  first  day  of  what  we  hope 
will  be  for  each  of  you  a  Happy  New  Year. 

Devotedly  yours. 
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IjfoWi  A4Acciati04t  Ut  Action 


Ask  Local  Groups^ 
Administrators  To 
Legislative  Meet 

A  Legislative  Conference  for  local 
association  representatives  and  school 
system  heads  will  he  held  in  Trenton 
on  Saturday,  January  11.  It  will  fol¬ 
low  a  meeting  of  the  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  on  January  10,  at  which  the 
NJEA  legislative  program  for  the  year 
will  be  set  up. 

Bills  to  carry  out  the  program  which 
was  outlined  by  the  Delegate  Assembly 
last  November  have  been  drawn.  These 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Legislative 
Committee  on  January  10. 

At  the  Saturday  meeting  the  ma¬ 
terial  will  be  taken  to  the  larger  group, 
along  with  national  legislative  prob¬ 
lems.  These  will  be  presented  by  R. 

B.  Marston,  NEA  legislative  repre¬ 
sentative. 

At  a  luncheon  meeting  State  Com¬ 
missioner  John  H.  Bosshart  will  speak 
on  some  problems  of  school  finance, 
and  Mr.  Marston  will  discuss  tech¬ 
niques  of  approaching  legislators. 


New  Locals,  Pay  Rises 
Follow  NJEA  Field  Men 

New  local  associations  are  springing 
up  like  mushrooms  in  the  wake  of  the 
NJEA  field  men,  and  salary  adjust¬ 
ments  in  many  communities  are  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  their  work. 

Last  month  the  Review  reported 
eight  new  associations.  To  that  this 
month  we  are  able  to  add  Pitman. 
Montvale.  Union  Beach  and  Florence 
Township,  and  a  reorganized  associa¬ 
tion  in  Palisades  Park.  Officers  of  the 
Florence  Association  are  Harold  E. 
Moore,  president;  Ethel  K.  Elliott,  vice 
president:  and  Agnes  Challender.  sec¬ 
retary. 

It  is  important  that  the  State  Asso¬ 
ciation  have  a  complete  list  of  officers 
of  local  associations.  Presidents  of 
locals  who  do  not  receive  frequent 
mailings  from  the  NJEA  should  ask 
that  the  NJEA  mailing  list  be  checked. 


Fla^h  —  Extra 

Vineland  teachers  have  been  all  out 
for  salary  adjustments.  As  this  Review 
goes  to  press.  Fred  A.  Forbes,  NJEA 
field  representative  who  has  been  co¬ 
operating  with  the  Vineland  group, 
rept)rts  complete  agreement  between 
teachers  and  board  of  education  on 
$1800  minimum,  $3700-$4000  maxi- 
mums  for  next  year.  Teachers  receive 
a  $300  cost-of-living  bonus  this  year, 
and  increments  of  $300-$700  next.  Of 
137  teachers,  109  get  the  full  $700. 


Disability  Retirants 
Need  Amendment  to 
Restore  Allowance 

An  amendment  to  the  Pension  Law 
so  that  teachers  who  are  retired  on 
disability  will  not  receive  less  than 
they  formerly  did  was  recommended 
to  the  Executive  Committee  by  the  Pen¬ 
sion  Policy  Committee  on  December 
13.  The  suggestion  grows  out  of  the 
bill  passed  last  year  providing  for  re¬ 
tirement  after  .TS  years  service,  but 
before  62.  A  last  minute  amendment 
to  that  bill  reduced  the  allowances  to 
some  teachers  retiring  on  disability. 

Other  pension  matters  under  con¬ 
sideration  are  the  addition  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  public  and  the 
leaching  profession  to  the  newly  cre¬ 
ated  Pension  Consultation  Committee 
of  the  legislature,  and  raising  of 
income  tax  exemptions  for  retired 
teachers. 

The  Executive  Committee  confirmed 
the  new  committee  appointments  re¬ 
ported  on  page  166  of  this  issue,  and 
added  Mrs.  Frances  Manning  of  Red 
Bank  to  the  Spring  Conference  Com¬ 
mittee.  It  also  approved  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  William  F.  Lawrence  of  Som¬ 
erville  to  replace  Harry  D.  Stuart  as 
the  Somerset  representative  on  the  Leg¬ 
islative  Committee. 

A  Code  of  Ethics  Committee  was 
appointed  at  the  suggestion  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Bertha  Lawrence.  It  consists  of 
Mrs.  Marion  W.  Fox.  Isabel  Hill.  Sallv 

C.  Glenn.  Eric  Groezinger.  and  Harrv 

D.  Stuart. 


Duplicate  Groups 
Are  Scheduled  For 
Spring  Conference 

To  meet  the  old  cry,  “There  were  so 
many  good  meetings  I  couldn’t  attend 
them  all.”  the  Program  Committee  of 
the  Spring  Conference  has  decided  on 
fewer  topics,  with  duplicate  meetings. 
The  Conference  will  be  held  at  the 
Berkelev  Carteret  in  Asburv  Park  on 
March  14-15. 

The  two  topics  to  be  discussed  in 
small  groups  will  be  “Salaries — Organ¬ 
izing  the  Presentation,”  and  “Salaries 
— I.egal  and  Financial  Problems.” 
Each  of  these  discussions  will  occupy 
an  hour  and  a  half,  and  for  each  the 
best  available  talent  in  the  state  will 
be  gathered.  The  groups  will  be  di¬ 
vided  by  type  of  school  district — city, 
and  non-citv  districts.  These  meetings 
will  be  held  Saturdav  morning,  March 
1.5. 

The  Conference  will  open  on  Fri¬ 
day  evening,  with  a  dinner  at  the 
Berkeley  Carteret,  with  a  speaker  on 
state  aid  to  school  districts.  The  gen¬ 
eral  session  on  Saturday  morning  will 
have  as  its  topic.  “Where  Local  and 
Countv  Leaders  Can  Get  the  Help  They 
Need.”  This  will  be  followed  by  the 
"roup  sessions,  and  a  luncheon  meet¬ 
ing.  with  an  outstanding  guest  speaker. 

Chairman  of  the  Program  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Conference  is  Cecil  Roberts 
of  New  Brunswick.  Detailed  program 
and  dinner  and  luncheon  reservation 
blanks  will  be  printed  in  the  February 
Review.  The  Spring  Conference  is 
es|iecially  planned  for  leaders  of  local 
and  county  teacher  associations,  which 
are  urged  to  send  as  many  delegates 
as  possible. 


“Sorry!” 

Impressed  by  NJEA  hospitalitv,  ex¬ 
tended  to  its  delegates  at  Endicott 
through  Edna  Baker,  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers  (the  English  NEAL 
has  invited  the  Association  to  send  of¬ 
ficial  renresentatives  to  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  Scarborough.  England,  in  April. 
Since  delegates  would  have  to  fly  over 
and  back,  and  the  Association  needs 
e\er\  cent  for  its  State  Aid  campaign, 
the  invitation  was  declined  with  ex¬ 
treme  regret,  and  the  hope  that,  in  some 
better  year,  it  would  be  possible  for 
us  to  have  representatives  at  the  NTU 
meeting. 


Nominating  Committee  Meets  Official 

The  Nominating  Committee  of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
will  meet  at  the  Stacy  Trent  Hotel,  Trenton,  New  Jersev.  at  6:00  P.  M.  on 
Wednesday,  January  8,  1947.  At  this  meeting  it  will  receive  proposals  for 
nominations  for  President,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer. 
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Salary  Changes  Continue  Throughout  State 


National  PTA  Endorses  $2400 
Minimum;  Raises  Up  To  $6000 

The  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
has  endorsed  minimum  salaries  of  $2400  “with  regu¬ 
lar  annual  increments  the  second  year  and  each  year 
thereafter  to  a  salary  level  of  $5000-6000  per  year  for 
long-experienced  and  efficient  teachers.” 

The  resolution  taking  such  action  was  passed  by 
the  National  Board  of  the  PTA  on  December  5.  Its 
full  text  is  as  follows: 

"The  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  is 
deeply  concerned  over  the  growing  shortage  of  qu.alihed 
teachers  for  public  schools — a  shortage  which  has 
reached  the  point  of  national  emergency.  It  is  clear  that 
we  can  meet  the  problem  only  by  establishing  conditions 
which  will  attract  and  hold  competent  and  thoroughly 
trained  men  and  women  in  the  teaching  profession. 

“Therefore,  we  urge  that  standards  of  employment 
of  teachers  throughout  the  United  States  be  raised  to 
a  high  professional  level  commensurate  with  the  respon¬ 
sibility  resting  upon  the  teacher  as  a  molder  of  our 
society. 

“We  approve  a  professional  standard  of  salaries  for 
teachers  who  are  4-year  college  graduates  with  full 
professional  training  from  a  minimum  beginning  salary 
of  $2400  per  year,  with  regular  annual  increments  the 
second  year  and  each  year  thereafter  to  a  salary  level 
of  5  thousand  to  6  thousand  dollars  per  year  for  long 
experienced  and  efficient  teachers. 

“We  conunend  the  states  and  communities  which  have 
already  established  salary  standards  equal  to  or  higher 
than  these,  and  we  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  similar 
standards  in  every  state  and  school  district  in  the  Nation 
at  the  earliest  moment  that  such  standards  are  attainable.” 


BERGEN 

Fairlawn  has  raised  the 
current  $200  bonus  by  $120, 
increased  the  minimum  from 
$1400  to  $1800,  and  promised 
a  flat  $400  increase  for  next 
year,  plus  normal  increments 
of  $90-$125,  plus  a  $200  bonus. 

Garfield  has  offered  its 
teachers  a  minimum  of  $2,000, 
and  increases  up  to  $200  per 
teacher.  For  teachers  at  the 
maximum,  the  $200  bonus 
now  in  operation  would  be¬ 
come  an  increment. 

Leonia  has  a  board  com¬ 
mittee  consulting  with  a 
teacher  committee  led  by  Mrs. 
Ruth  E.  B.  Savage  on  a  sal¬ 
ary  schedule  to  meet  present 
conditions  and  adjust  in¬ 
equalities.  This  has  grown 
out  of  a  number  of  meetings 
of  parents  and  citizens.  The 
teachers  are  asking  a  bonus 
of  $300,  1947  increments  of 
$500,  and  a  revised  salary 
guide. 

Oakland  has  approved  a 
$200  bonus  to  principal  and 
teachers. 

Ridgewood  is  planning  in¬ 
creases  totaling  ^60  over  the 
1946-48  period.  It  expects  to 
give  a  Iranus  of  $360  to  each 
teacher  this  year,  and  $500 
bonus  or  increment  next,  de¬ 
pending  on  where  the  teacher 
stands  on  the  salary  guide. 

Saddle  River  Township  has 
granted  a  cost  of  living  bonus 
of  $100. 

Waldwick  has  voted  a  $200 
bonus  to  teachers  receiving 
$2,000  or  less,  and  $100  to 
teachers  getting  over  $2,000, 
Wyckoff  has  agreed  to  make 
the  present  $200  bonus  part 
of  base  pay  for  1947-48  and 
to  give  an  additional  incre¬ 
ment  of  $200. 

Bt’RIJNGTON 

Burlington  is  giving  a  $360 
bonus  this  year  and  has  ap¬ 
proved  double  increments 
($200)  for  teachers  with  M.A.’s 
to  a  maximum  of  $3200. 
Teachers  with  B.A.’s  go  by 
$100  increments  to  $2800. 

Lumberton  is  giving  a  $200 
bonus. 

Mt.  Holly  Township  is  giv¬ 
ing  a  $300  bonus. 

Maple  Shade  Township  has 
approved  a  $200  bonus. 

Moorestown  Township  is 
paying  a  bonus  of  $50-$100. 

CAMDEN 

Camden  Board  of  Education 
has  asked  the  city  for  $187,575 
for  a  bonus  payment,  but  has 
not  indicated  how  that  would 
be  distributed. 

CUMBERLAND 

Bridgeton  has  approved  a 
$200  bonus  for  its  teachers, 
payable  monthly. 


ESSEX 

Caldwell  is  giving  a  bonus 
of  $300  to  all  teachers  on  or 
above  salary  guide;  teachers 
0-$300  below  it  are  brought 
up  to  guide  and  given  the 
balance  as  bonus;  teachers 
$300-$600  below  the  guide 
are  brought  up  to  guide.  No 
increment  over  $6()0. 

Nutley  gave  a  $100  bonus 
at  Christmas  and  will  give 
another  later  in  the  year. 
For  next  year  these  will  be 
turned  into  increments  and 
$200  increments  added  to 
them. 

Orange  has  given  all  teach¬ 
ers  a  flat  increment  of  $200, 
retroactive  to  September  1, 
with  any  balance  up  to  10% 
of  salary  as  a  cost  of  living 
bonus. 

Roseland  has  adopted  a  re¬ 
vised  salary  guide  and  a  $300 
bonus  for  all  teachers.  Mini- 
mums  $1800-$2200.  Maximums 
$2700-$3600. 


West  Orange  has  added 
$9,000  to  its  railroad  ttix 
money  of  $53,000,  to  make 
full  adjustments  this  year  on 
its  salary  guide,  instead  of 
half-adjustments  as  planned. 
A  new  guide  is  in  prepara¬ 
tion. 

GLOUCESTER 

Pitman  is  paying  a  bonus 
of  $100,  and  continuing  to 
study  the  teacher  salary 
problem. 

HUDSON 

West  New  York  is  giving 
a  bonus  of  $200  this  year  and 
is  at  work  on  a  single  salary- 
schedule  with  improved  max¬ 
imums  for  next  year. 

HUNTERDON 

Milford  has  adopted  a  single 
salary  schedule  with  mini- 
mums  of  $1800,  $2,000,  and 
$2400  (M.A.),  and  maximums 
of  $2500,  $3,000,  and  $3600. 
Increments  are  $100  with  pro¬ 
fessional  study  required  for 
every  third  increment. 


MIDDLESEX 

Metuchen  has  turned  down 
a  request  for  increments  of 
$600,  but  has  granted  a  $100 
bonus,  and  has  an  effective 
minimum  salary  of  $1800. 

North  Brunswick  is  paying 
$100  cost-of-living  bonuses. 

MONMOUTH 

Long  Branch  has  voted  a 
$50  bonus  to  employees  from 
January  1  to  June  30. 

Middletown  Township 
granted  teachers  $300  bonus 
payable  in  $50  installments, 
and  will  work  with  the  salary 
committee  of  the  new  asso¬ 
ciation  on  a  new  schedule 
for  47-48. 

Neptune  Township  has 
given  every  teacher  an  incre¬ 
ment  of  $100-$200  for  this 
year  and  has  granted  a  $360 
cost-of-living  bonus,  payable 
in  December  and  May, 

Red  Bank  turned  down  the 
teachers’  request  for  a  $500 
increment,  but  voted  an  im¬ 
mediate  Ixtnus  of  $300,  with 
a  recommendation  that  it  be 
made  an  increment  next  year, 
and  a  $200  increment  added 
to  it.  The  teachers  indicated 
that  they  were  not  satisfied 
with  this  proposal. 

Union  Beach  has  made  a 
$400  salary  increase,  effective 
immediately,  after  a  confer¬ 
ence  between  the  board  and 
the  recently  organized  teach¬ 
ers’  association. 

MORRIS 

Chatham  has  voted  $300  in¬ 
creases,  $125  payable  imme¬ 
diately  and  the  balance  at 
$25  a  month. 

Denville  held  a  referendum 
on  December  10  on  $300  to 
all  full-time  employees,  with 
cost-of-living  adjustments  up 
to  $200. 

Dover  has  voted  a  30%  in¬ 
crease  effective  September  1. 
This  will  give  teachers  ap¬ 
proximately  20%  over  current 
bonuses. 

Madison  has  approved  a 
$200  cost-of-living  bonus  and 
made  additional  increments 
of  $200,  retroactive  to  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  contingent  upon  the 
passing  of  the  budget. 

Lincoln  Park  has  granted 
increases  at  the  rate  of  $200 
a  year,  effective  December  1. 

Mine  Hill,  where  there  is 
a  new  local  association,  has 
granted  $200  increments  and 
voted  to  establish  a  salary 
schedule. 

Montville  has  voted  salary 
raises  of  $125-$200,  retroac¬ 
tive  to  September  1. 

Parsippany-Troy  Hills  has 
granted  a  $150  bonus,  and 
plans  $400  increments  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 
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Bandolph  Township  has 
made  1300  increments  retro¬ 
active  to  September,  1946, 
and  adopted  a  new  salary 
guide,  adjustments  to  which 
become  effective  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1947.  All  bonuses  have 
been  eliminated. 

Rockaway  Township  has 
given  increases  of  $150-$650. 
All  teachers  with  15  or  more 
years  of  service  were  raised 
to  $2100  maximum,  teaching 
principals  to  $2500.  In  addi¬ 
tion  all  teachers  receive  $150 
bonus. 

Netcong  has  approved  $200 
bonuses,  contingent  upon  the 
availability  of  funds. 

Clifton  teachers  received  a 
Christmas  bonus  of  5%,  in 


addition  to  tne  10%  cost  of 
living  increment  already  re¬ 
ported. 

PASSAIC 

Hawthorne  will  vote  Feb¬ 
ruary  11  on  appropriations  to 
enable  the  board  to  give  its 
teachers  approximately  $500 
increases  for  the  1946-48 
period.  The  $100  bonus  would 
be  made  increments,  and 
teachers  would  receive  $200 
increments  this  year  and 
next. 

West  Milford  has  approved 
a  $200  cost-of-living  bonus. 

Franklin  has  advanced  all 
teachers  to  their  places  on 
the  salary  guide  and  increas¬ 
ed  the  schedule  for  47-48  to 


give  a  contract  salary  range 
of  $2050-$3250,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $2875. 

SUSSEX 

Stanhope  has  given  bonuses 
of  $200-$300. 

Hamburg  has  approved 
cost-of-living  bonus  of  $100. 

UNION 

Regional  High  School  has! 
adopted  a  salary  policy  call-* 
ing  for  $1900-$4000,  with 
minimum  adjustment  of  $200 
before  Christmas,  and  $100 
extra  for  department  heads.! 

Garwood  has  granted  an* 
additional  bonus  of  $235,  mak¬ 
ing  the  total  bonus  $3^.  A| 
teachers’  salary  committee  isj 


now  meeting  with  the  Boiurd 
on  a  sedary  guide  for  next 
year. 

Kenilworth  has  adopted  a 
10%  bonus  for  this  year,  with 
$300  increments  for  1947-48. 
The  minimum  is  now  $1800, 
the  maximum  $3,000. 

Scotch  Plains  has  voted  a 
bonus  of  $35  a  month  for  the 
balance  of  the  school  year. 

Hillside  has  agreed  on  a 
$300  increase,  effective  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  and  is  at  work  on  a 
new  salary  schedule. 

WARREN 

Washington  has  voted  a 
$400  a  year  increase  to  its 
teachers,  effective  in  Septem¬ 
ber. 


Higher  Annuity  Contributions 

Discussed  with  Fund  Trustees 


Four  important  principles  regard¬ 
ing  increased  teacher  contributions 
to  the  Teachers  Pension  and  An¬ 
nuity  Fund  were  outlined  by  Floyd 
A.  Potter,  Atlantic  City  Superintend¬ 
ent,  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Fund 
Trustees,  the  NJEA  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  NJEA  Pension  Policy 
Committee  last  month.  The  meeting 
was  held  to  discuss  and  clarify  a  num¬ 
ber  of  questions  teachers  ask  concern¬ 
ing  higher  annuity  rates  and  other 
pension  problems. 

Mr.  Potter’s  four  principles  were: 

1.  Each  dollar  a  teacher  has  in 
the  Fund  pays  a  larger  annuity  than 
can  be  obtained  through  commercial 
insurance. 

2.  Even  so,  a  teacher’s  contribu¬ 
tions  may  still  not  be  adequate  to 
produce  an  annuity  of  one-quarter  of 
his  salary,  because  of  recent  salary 
increases. 

3.  No  teacher  is  required  to  change 
his  rate  of  contribution  or  pay  in 
a  lump  sum  if  he  doesn’t  wish  to  do 
so. 

4.  If  a  teacher  makes  a  lump  con¬ 
tribution,  it  is  an  investment,  not  an 
assessment;  the  money  will  still  earn 
4%.  The  amount  deposited  is  not 
critical;  a  larger  deposit  buys  a  larger 
annuity ;  a  smaller  deposit  buys  a 
smaller  one. 

In  giving  the  meeting  background 
on  the  problem  of  higher  contribu¬ 
tions,  John  A.  Wood,  III,  Fund  Sec¬ 
retary,  recalled  that  the  law  prom¬ 
ised  a  pension  in  proportion  to  one- 
quarter  pay,  and  the  annuity  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  teacher’s  saving  ac¬ 
count. 

“The  Fund,”  he  said,  “is  now  pay¬ 


ing  a  bigger  annuity  for  each  dollar 
of  contribution  from  members  than 
could  be  secured  from  any  insurance 
company.  The  Fund  has  always  paid 
a  liberal  benefit. 

“The  law  says  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  to  fix  the  per¬ 
centage  rates  of  contributions  so  they 
will  be  adequate,  with  accumulated 
interest,  to  provide  an  annuity  equal 
to  the  pension.  The  law  says  that  the 
rate,  once  fixed,  should  remain  fixed 
until  age  62. 

“When  a  new  teacher  joins  the 
Fund,  the  Board  must  fix  the  contri¬ 
bution  rate.  In  order  to  do  this  they 
have  to  assume  at  what  rate  the  teach¬ 
er’s  salary  will  increase  until  age  62; 
they  have  to  guess  the  incidence  of 
retirement;  they  have  to  guess  how 
fast  the  retired  teachers  will  die  after 
they  have  retired — all  these  things 
have  to  be  assumed  when  a  new 
teacher  joins. 

“Therefore,  every  five  years  the 
assumed  experience  must  be  compared 
with  the  actual  experience  and  the 
rates  have  to  be  changed. 

“In  1934  when  the  Trustees  were 
advised  to  change  the  assumed  mor¬ 
tality  rates,  they  had  to  find  out  what 
to  do  about  the  teachers  who  were 
already  in  the  Fund.  The  decision  was 
that  they  had  no  right  to  impose  a 
higher  rate  on  the  teacher  than  when 
he  was  enrolled,  but  that  the  teacher 
should  be  notified  that,  with  higher 
salaries  coming  up,  if  he  wants  the 
annuity  to  match  the  pension  at  re¬ 
tirement,  voluntary  consent  for  an 
increase  must  be  given.  Chapter  235, 
P.  L.  1946  requires  the  board  of 
trustees  to  check  the  account  regularly. 

“One  teacher  may  say,  T  want  the 


pension  our  law  promises,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  have  to  pay  any  more 
than  necessary  in  order  to  qualify  for 
that  pension.’  This  person  should  not 
have  his  rate  raised  against  his  wishes. 
Another  may  say,  ‘I  want  my  annuity 
to  match  my  pension,  and  I  want  to 
pay  whatever  is  necessary  to  do  so.’ 
Our  present  plan  gives  each  of  these 
the  opportunity  to  do  what  he  wants.” 

OMMENTING  ON  A  RECENT  DECISION 
of  the  Pennsylvania  attorney  general 
indicating  that  Pennsylvania  teachers 
should  obtain  their  anticipated  an¬ 
nuities  without  increased  rates  or  lump 
sum  contributions,  Mr.  Wood  read 
the  following  opinion  from  the  New 
Jersey  attorney  general’s  office: 

“I  have  carefully  considered  the 
question  which  you  have  presented, 
whether  a  teacher  who  is  paying  on 
a  rate  fixed  and  determined  by  your 
Board  at  the  time  of  enrollment,  may 
make  additional  payments  for  an¬ 
nuity  purposes. 

“In  my  opinion,  such  additional 
payments  may  be  made.  It  is  war¬ 
ranted  by  Section  3,  of  Chapter  235, 
of  the  Laws  of  1946.  Of  course, 
without  the  assent  of  the  teacher  the 
rate  may  not  he  increased,  because 
by  R.  S.  18:13-74  the  proportion  of 
compensation  shall  be  computed  and 
remain  constant  until  the  member 
attains  the  age  of  sixty-two. 

“By  the  act  of  1946  referred  to  the 
member  may  deposit  with  your  Fund 
in  a  single  payment  the  amount  of 
the  lump  sum  payment  determined 
by  your  Board,  as  provided  in  Sec¬ 
tion  2  of  the  Act,  or  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  make  contributions  at  a 
rate  to  be  determined  by  your  Board.” 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


NJEA  Will  Seek  More  State  Aid 


Early  in  January  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association  will 
launch  a  major  campaign  for  more  state  aid  to  schools.  Details  of 
the  plan  to  be  supported,  and  the  data  necessary  to  present  it  to  the 
Legislature  are  now  being  worked  out. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  . 
the  Association  has  authorized 


additions  to  the  staff  as  needed  to 
take  the  facts  on  state  aid  to  the 
public  and  the  legislature.  Con¬ 
ferences  are  already  under  way 


the  schools  are  seeking  a  solution  that 
will  recognize  both  principles,  and 
substantially  aid  every  district  in 
meeting  the  educational  crisis. 


Michigan  Ups  Ante 

Michigan  voters  amended  the  state 
constitution  last  November  to  guar¬ 
antee  schools  approximately  70  per 
cent  of  total  sales  tax  collections.  Michi¬ 
gan  school  leaders  estimate  that  this 
will  mean  state  aid  of  approximately 
$100  per  pupil  next  year,  as  compared 
with  $60  now. 


with  Governor-elect  Driscoll,  state 


and  local  officials,  so  that  all 
interested  groups  will,  so  far  as 
possible,  support  the  same  pro¬ 
gram. 

Under  the  Pascoe  school  equaliza- 


Municipalities^  School  Boards 
Want  Increased  Help  from  State 


tion  law  adopted  last  year,  the  Leg-  Requests  for  additional  state  aid  for  schools  are  coming  from 

islature  will  have  to  appropriate  all  over  the  state. 


$13,211,789.67  for  distribution  to  New 
Jersey  school  districts.  Districts  have 
already  been  notified  how  much  they 
will  receive  under  this  law.  The  ma¬ 
jority  will  also  receive  tax  relief  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  abolition  of  the  old 
state  school  tax  on  real  estate. 

Even  with  increased  state  aid  and 
the  tax  relief,  however,  boards  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  municipalities  say  they  are 
unable  to  meet  increased  educational 
costs.  They  are  finding  it  necessary 
to  pay  higher  salaries  as  a  result  of 
the  teacher-shortage  and  rising  costs 
of  living,  and  all  other  school  costs 
are  going  up. 

The  NJEA  staff  has  been  at  work 
ever  since  the  Convention  assembling 
the  raw  data  needed  to  figure  the  costs 
of  the  various  proposals  for  increased 
state  aid.  Numerous  tabulations  have 
been  made,  and  pamphlets  outlined 
for  immediate  production  once  a  spe¬ 
cific  plan  has  state-wide  support. 

Thus  far  proposals  have  ranged 
from  flat  per-pupU  grants  to  every  dis¬ 
trict,  over  and  above  the  provisions 
of  the  Pascoe  law,  to  increasing  the 
$3  payments  within  the  law  to  $30. 
Also  suggested  has  been  an  increase  in 
tbe  $94  per  pupil  basis  of  equalization, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  $3  per  pupil 
payments  are  multiplied  by  10. 

Students  of  state  aid  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  two  impor¬ 
tant  principles  in  state  aid: 

(1)  To  help  all  children  of  the  state, 
wherever  they  may  be;  and 

(2)  to  aid  in  proportion  to  need. 

Tbe  present  state  aid  plan  (Pascoe 

law)  gives  especial  emphasis  to  the 
second  of  these  principles.  Friends  of 


At  its  meeting  in  New  York  in  No¬ 
vember  the  New  Jersey  League  of 
Municipalities  adopted  a  resolution 
which  asked  that  tne  minimum  state 
aid  be  increased  from  $3  to  $30  for 
elementary  pupils  and  from  $3.75  to 
$40  for  secondary  pupils. 

The  resolution  urged  that  such  grants 
be  increased  annually  over  a  period 
of  five  years  until  every  school  dis¬ 
trict  is  receiving  half  the  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  adequate  standards  of  public 
education. 

The  resolution  pointed  out  that  New 
Jersey  ranks  46th  among  the  states  in 
the  amount  of  state  funds  distributed 
to  municipalities,  and  that  the  $3  and 
$3.75  grants  in  the  equalization  plan 
provide  little  relief  in  meeting  approxi¬ 
mate  costs  of  $200  per  pupil.  The 
resolution  was  offered  to  the  League  by 
Mayor  Vincent  C.  Murphy  of  Newark. 

Want  Half  Cost 

The  Newark  board  of  education  fol¬ 
lowed  the  same  general  line,  two  days 
later,  with  resolutions  asking  that  the 
$3  and  $3.75  figures  in  the  present 
state  aid  plan  be  multiplied  by  10.  It 
too  sought  a  schedule  of  annual  in¬ 
creases  in  the  state  aid,  until  the  state 
bears  half  the  costs  of  educating  each 
pupil.  In  this  it  has  received  the  sup¬ 
port  of  other  Essex  boards. 

The  campaign  for  more  state  aid  is 
not  confined  to  Essex  County,  however. 
The  Union  County  School  Boards’  As¬ 
sociation  in  November  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  asking  that  the  $13,000,000  state 
aid  figure  be  substantially  increased. 
Board  members  heard  County  Super¬ 
intendent  Arthur  L.  Johnson  cite  fig¬ 
ures  showing  that  practically  all  other 
state  agencies  benefit  more  from  state 
funds  than  does  education. 


The  Union  County  boards  also  asked 
that  the  state  help  school  systems  which 
need  buildings,  but  are  unable  to  start 
them  because  of  the  rising  costs  of 
building  materials  and  labor. 

“Far  from  Sufficient” 

Burlington  boards  have  planned  to 
file  a  protest  at  the  amounts  they  wiU 
receive  under  the  state  aid  plan.  TTiey 
describe  them  as  “far  from  sufficient” 
to  meet  salary  rises  and  soaring  costs 
of  supplies.  Dr.  Louis  J.  Kaser,  county 
superintendent,  described  the  inc^based 
state  aid  for  next  year  as  “a  drop  in 
the  bucket.” 

Typical  of  action  by  local  boards  of 
education  is  a  resolution  adopted  in 
Madison  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  to  the  importance  of  imme¬ 
diately  providing  more  adequate  state 
funds  for  schools  from  sources  other 
than  the  real  estate  tax.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  said,  “The  state  government  in 
New  Jersey  has  never  appropriated  ade¬ 
quate  state  funds  for  implementing 
that  clause  in  the  State’s  Constitution 
which  reads:  ‘The  Legislature  shall 
provide  for  the  maintenance  and  sup¬ 
port  of  a  thorough  and  efficient  sys¬ 
tem  of  free  public  schools  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  all  the  children  of  this 
state’.” 

The  Madison  board  noted  that  a 
majority  of  states  are  providing  much 
more  adequate  aid  for  education  than 
is  New  Jersey. 

Among  the  smaller  boards  insisting 
upon  action  on  this  problem  is  Mine 
Hill,  which  has  asked  that  state  aid 
be  increased  to  30  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  education.  State  aid  will  not  become 
really  effective  until  it  reaches  this 
level,  said  the  Board. 
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A  County  Provides  Visual  Aids 


By  Elizabeth  Wilton 
and  Gael  M.  Bair 
Ocean  County 

OCEAN  County  has  34  elementary 
schools  ranging  from  one  to  24 
rooms,  scattered  over  a  territory 
45  miles  long  and  27  miles  wide.  Twen¬ 
ty-seven  of  the  schools  have  six  rooms 
or  less.  Most  of  the  schools  are  in  dis¬ 
tricts  of  low  valuations,  lacking  funds 
to  support  a  good  school  program. 
Adequate  and  efiBcient  audio-visual 
aids  cannot  be  expected  under  these 
conditions. 

Our  county  program  to  supply 
audio-visual  aids  started  with  a  meet¬ 
ing  attended  by  the  helping  teachers, 
a  few  classroom  teachers,  two  admin¬ 
istrators,  the  president  of  the  County 
School  Board  Association,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  County  Sup)erintendent  of 
Schools.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting 
was  to  find  out  whether  aids  might  be 
made  available  throughout  the  county. 
We  arrived  at  these  conclusions: 

1.  The  educational  and  promotional 
value  warranted  setting  up  an  audio¬ 
visual  plan  w’ith  the  emphasis  on 
sound  films. 
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2.  The  successful  use  of  such  pic¬ 
tures  would  depend  upon  five  factors: 

a)  Selection  of  the  films 

b)  Way  the  film  is  used  by  the 
teacher 

c)  Timeliness  of  its  use 

d)  Convenience  of  its  use 

e)  Adequate  financing  of  the 
program 

The  film  program  has  been  in  op¬ 
eration  a  year  and  these  problems  have 
been  met  in  the  following  ways: 


COUNTY  VISUAL  AIDS  COMMITTEE 

1.  Policy  and  Planning 

2.  Study  and  evaluate 

3.  Report  and  recommend 

4.  Prepare  aids 

5.  Choose  new  materials 


Selection  of  Films 

Teachers,  board  members  and  par¬ 
ents  took  one  full  afternoon  for  pre- 
views<  Projectors  were  set  up  in  four 
different  rooms  with  a  film  scheduled 
every  fifteen  minutes.  A  copy  of  the 
schedule  was  given  to  each  person. 
Films  for  beginners,  first  and  second 
grades  were  in  room  one;  third  and 
fourth  in  room  two;  fifth  and  sixth  in 
room  three;  and  seventh  and  eighth 
in  room  four.  Since  the  ordinary  400 
foot  film  runs  about  eleven  minutes, 
this  allowed  four  minutes  between 
reels  so  that  teachers  could  go  from 
room  to  room  to  see  the  films  in  which 
they  were  interested.  They  were  asked 
to  record  their  opinion  of  each  film  as 
to  its  usefulness  in  their  own  situa¬ 
tion.  From  these  records  a  committee 
selected  the  ones  which  were  pur¬ 
chased.  The  outright  purchase  of  the 
films  would  have  required  a  large  in¬ 
itial  outlay;  therefore  we  selected 
films  which  could  be  purchased  on  a 
lease-to-own  plan  or  which  could  be 
rented  for  a  year  at  a  time. 

Use  by  the  Teacher 

Teachers  use  films  as  tools  to  help 
them  make  their  teaching  more  effec¬ 
tive.  Guidebooks  for  each  film  help 
the  teacher  prepare  herself  and  her 
pupils  for  the  showing.  Interesting 
discussions  and  follow-up  activities  are 
an  important  part  of  each  lesson. 

Timeliness  of  Use 

It  is  most  essential  that  the  film  be 
a  part  of  the  study  taking  place  in  the 
classroom.  The  helping  teacher  and 
the  teacher  make  certain  that  the  film 
is  used  when  it  will  be  most  effective. 

Convenience  of  Use 

The  film  that  the  teacher  has  selected 
is  brought  to  the  school  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time  and  shown  by  the  pro- 


PROJECTIONIST 

1.  Plan  in  each  school 
so  there  are  facili¬ 
ties  for  efRcient  pro¬ 
jection. 

2.  Transport  and  op¬ 
erate  equipment. 

3.  Keep  equipment 
and  materials  in  re¬ 
pair. 
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HELPING  TEACHERS 

1.  Plan  with  teacher 
what  film  to  use. 

2.  Show  her  how  it 
can  bring  best  re¬ 
sults. 

3.  Keep  in  touch  with 
new  materials  and 
methods. 

4.  Encourage  teachers 
to  use  all  types  of 
visual  material. 


CLERK 

1 .  Catalog  material. 

2.  Keep  records. 

3.  Take  care  of 
rentals. 
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jectionist.  The  teacher’s  full  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  lesson,  since  the 
equipment  is  cared  for  and  operated 
hy  the  skilled  projectionist. 

Adequate  Financing 

After  a  year’s  operation  we  find  that 
the  program  has  included  the  following 
costs:  Fifty  films  on  the  lease-to-own 
plan,  $550;  a  projector,  $500;  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies,  $300  to  $400;  a  pro¬ 
jectionist,  with  mileage  paid,  $2500. 
After  seeing  a  demonstration  of  the 
effectiveness  of  films  as  aids  to  learn¬ 
ing  the  County  Board  of  Freeholders 
and  the  Boards  of  Education  were 
enthusiastic  in  their  support.  All  of 
the  expenses  except  the  purchase  of 
films  and  supplies  were  met  by  the 
County  Board  of  Freeholders.  Local 
boards  contributed  $50  each,  even 
though  many  were  running  on  very 
limited  budgets.  Other  organizations 
have  made  contributions  of  money  or 
films. 

In  looking  back  over  the  program 
we  find  that  we  have  been  able  to  do 
considerably  more  than  was  originally 
planned.  We  have  reached  each  class¬ 
room  once  every  three  weeks  instead 
of  once  a  month.  We  have  supple¬ 
mented  the  purchased  and  rented  films 
with  those  borrowed  from  other  sources 
so  that  during  the  year  about  100  films 
have  been  available  to  the  schools  of 
the  county.  We  have  put  on  programs 
for  P.T.A.’s  and  other  organizations, 
always  taking  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  emphasize  the  service  being 
rendered  to  the  schools.  We  are  now 
planning  to  add  to  the  program  other 
aids;  pictures,  filmstrips,  slides,  etc. 
The  County  Library  has  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  providing  materials  to 
supplement  the  films. 

Every  individual  who  has  cooperated 
in  the  enterprise  has  given  valuable 
suggestions  and  other  help.  They  have 
become  vitally  interested  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  program  of  the  schools.  We 
now  have  an  organization  of  boards 
of  education,  freeholders,  parents, 
teachers  and  administrators  alert  and 
eager  for  further  service. 

Teachers  have  been  aroused  and  en¬ 
couraged.  they  appreciate  more  than 
ever  before  the  values  and  methods  of 
cooperative  work.  They  have  discov¬ 
ered  a  new  and  powerful  aid  for  their 
daily  w'ork.  They  are  set  for  new  ex¬ 
plorations  and  discoveries. 

Pupils  have  an  added  interest  in 
school  and  a  broadened  curiosity.  Not 
only  are  they  looking  forward  to  the 
pictures,  but  to  all  the  activities  that 
spring  therefrom.  New  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  school,  toward  other  peoples,  and 
toward  daily  tasks  are  evident.  Their 
sights  have  been  raised  and  therein 
lies  the  real  result  of  the  project. 


“Excellence  of  teachinf;  cannot  be  as- 
snred  by  minimnm  standards  alone.” 

Educational  Policies  Commission 

January,  1947 


By  Edith  S.  Thompson 
West  Caldwell 

Beulah!  Cosh,  I  don’t  see  where  I 
get  the  nerve  to  call  her  by  her 
first  name!  I  always  treated  her 
with  the  greatest  respect.  When  I  was 
a  greenhorn  of  the  greenest,  she  taught 
in  the  room  next  to  mine. 

Just  having  her  so  near  filled  me 
with  a  sense  of  security.  At  times 
I  simply  walked  to  the  door  and  smiled 
in  the  direction  of  her  room  as  if  I 
saw  her  coming,  and  immediately 
order  prevailed.  There  was  something 
about  her  large,  well-padded  frame 
which  commanded  instant  deference. 

She  wore  the  same  white  cotton 
dress  every  day  of  the  ten  years  I 
knew  her.  In  the  teachers’  room  they 
said  she  washed  it  every  night  before 
retiring  and  hung  it  over  her  bedpost 
to  dry  for  morning.  Sbe  didn’t  need 
the  high,  boned  lace  collar;  her  self- 
respect  would  have  held  her  head 
just  as  rigid. 

When  the  rest  of  the  school  heard 
her  students  marching  to  and  from 
classes  in  strict  military  fashion,  per¬ 
fect  discipline  automatically  reigned 
throughout  the  institution. 

“Left!  Left!”  she  would  bellow. 
Then,  “E-y-e-s  ,  right!  For-r-ward!” 
And  they  were  off  again. 

She  never  ate  her  lunch  in  the  teach¬ 
ers’  room  with  the  rest  of  us.  Instead, 
she  would  pace  up  and  down  outside 
the  door,  vigorously  chewing  on  her 
half  head  of  lettuce  and  two  celery 
sticks.  For  dessert,  she  went  to  the 
window  overlooking  the  boys’  play 
yard  and  crunched  her  five  Nabisco 
cookies. 

Forty -five  years  she  taught  school 
without  being  absent  once.  Not  only 
that,  but  she  arrived  at  seven  fifteen 
every  morning,  the  first  teacher  in  the 
building  to  sign  the  sheet,  and  rarely 
did  she  leave  before  five.  Even  when 
she  finally  tore  herself  away  from  the 
building,  her  worn  brief  case  fairly 
bulged  with  work  to  be  done  at  home. 

My  conscience  often  pricked  me 
when  I  would  leave  with  the  bell.  She 
used  to  look  after  us,  without  the 
slightest  sign  of  reproach  or  even  envy. 
She  was  completely  satisfied  with  her 
own  state  of  being. 

Finally  there  were  whisperings 
that  the  school  board  was  dissatisfied 
with  Beulah.  I  could  hardly  under¬ 
stand  this.  Of  course,  she  was  well 
past  retirement  age,  but  she  was  one 
of  those  rare  creatures  who  never  wears 
out  or  breaks  down. 


BEULAH 


When  it  was  finally  known  that  she 
was  leaving,  1  could  hardly  believe  it 
I  felt  as  if  a  prop  were  about  to  be 
kicked  from  under  me.  They  said  she 
was  too  old.  Parents  complained  that 
she  was  behind  the  times  and  they 
didn’t  want  their  children  to  have  an 
old-fashioned  education.  It  seemed 
almost  sacriligious  to  me!  I  had  been 
assimilating  so  much  of  her.  I  hoped 
to  be  like  her  some  day — without  the 
white  dress. 

I  was  pleased  when  the  principal 
asked  me  to  serve  on  a  committee  to 
help  select  books  as  a  going-away  gift. 
When  the  gift  was  bought  and  wrapped 
carefully,  several  of  us  called  on  ner 
to  make  the  presentation.  In  just  a 
few  weeks  she  seemed  to  have  changed. 
The  white  dress  surely  was  no  longer 
receiving  a  daily  laundering!  She 
looked  bewildered  and  lost  —  almost 
afraid.  I  hated  to  see  her  that  way. 
She  needed  the  bones  in  her  collar! 

Someone  asked  her  what  her  plans 
were  for  the  future.  She  looked  wanly 
from  one  to  the  other  of  us. 

“I  have  no  plans,”  she  said.  “I 
think  I’ll  just  wait  here  and  see  what 
happens.”  I  could  have  cried! 

I  didn’t  see  her  for  years  after  that. 

I  was  married  and  left  teaching  myself. 
My  baby  was  bom  and  I  had  other 
interests.  The  war  came. 

Then  one  bright  morning  when  I 
was  marketing,  I  saw  her  waiting  on 
the  street  corner  for  a  trolley.  She 
recognized  me  at  once.  I  didn’t  have 
to  ask  her  the  time  worn  question, 
“What  are  you  doing  these  days?” 
She  told  me! 

“I’m  teaching  again!”  she  said 

triumphantly.  “The  war  came  and  they 
needed  teachers.” 

“I’m  glad  to  hear  it.  Miss  Pickrel,” 

I  said  politely,  urging  Sonny  to  say 
hello  to  the  nice  lady. 

Then  I  noticed  the  new  hat.  Hat, 
did  I  say?  New  outfit,  I  mean!  The 
ancient  teaching  costume  had  been 

completely  replaced  by  a  modem  de¬ 
signer’s  idea  of  what  the  well-dressed 
business  woman  should  wear.  Her  face 
and  her  whole  being  seemed  to  be 
attuned  to  her  attire. 

“I’m  seventy  tomorrow  and  still 

going  strong,”  she  called  as  she  made 

a  dash  for  the  trolley.  “So  long,  Min!” 
I  didn’t  know  she  knew  the  other 
teachers  had  called  me  “Min,”  for  fun! 

“So  long,  Beulah,”  I  answered.  Yes, 
I  called  her  Beulah — out  loud!  I  was 
amazed  at  my  own  temerity. 
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Individual  Class  Meetings  for  Mothers 


By  Charlotte  E.  Locheb 
Hasbrouck  Heights 


This  year  Dr.  C.  C.  Hitchcock,  Supervising  Principal  at  Has* 
brouck  Heights,  urged  all  schools  to  embark  on  a  program  to 
draw  every  parent  of  every  child  into  the  school  at  least  once 
during  the  year.  On  this  page  and  the  next  are  reported  the 
ways  in  which  two  schools  are  meeting  the  problem. 


SCHOOL  CAN  DO  its  best  job  only 
when  the  children,  teachers,  par¬ 
ents,  and  principal  work  together 
in  harmony.  Close  home  and  school 
cooperation  is  important  to  all. 

During  the  first  year  that  the  author 
was  principal  of  Euclid  School  in  Has¬ 
brouck  Heights,  the  Parent-Teacher 
Association  planned  for  parents  to  meet 
with  the  teachers  in  their  respective 
rooms  after  the  business  meeting  in 
January  to  give  the  teachers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  explain  the  work  of  the  year 
and  to  answer  questions.  The  eighth 
grade  mothers  invited  the  principal  to 
share  in  the  discussion  and  to  answer 
questions. 

Mothers  who  had  children  in  sev¬ 
eral  grades  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  arrangement  because  they  could 
attend  only  one  meeting.  If  they  tried 
to  spend  part  of  the  time  in  each  child’s 
class,  they  could  not  stay  long  enough 
in  any  one  class  to  get  a  complete 
understanding  of  the  work  of  the 
grade.  Some  mothers  expressed  regret 
that  the  principal  could  not  attend 
all  of  the  meetings. 

After  considerable  discussion  it  was 
decided  that  it  would  be  feasible  to 
plan  individual  grade  meetings  each 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  beginning  the 
second  week  in  September.  The  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Associa¬ 
tion  enlisted  the  services  of  her  chair¬ 
men  and  co-chairmen  of  class  repre¬ 
sentatives,  refreshments,  and  hospital¬ 
ity.  All  of  these  women  realized  that 
this  plan  would  mean  much  extra  work 
for  them  but  they  pledged  their  sup¬ 
port.  During  the  summer  there  were 
several  meetings  so  that  all  would  be 
in  readiness  when  school  opened. 

The  chairman  of  class  representa¬ 
tives  and  her  committee  of  class  repre¬ 
sentatives  designed  and  made  attrac¬ 
tive  invitations.  The  chairman  and 
co-chairman  of  refreshments  had 
tables  arranged  with  beautiful  flower 
decorations  at  every  meeting.  Handi¬ 
capped  by  tremendous  difficulties  be¬ 
cause  of  the  scarcity  of  sugar  and  the 
disadvantage  of  having  bakeries  closed 
because  of  the  lack  of  supplies,  they, 
nevertheless,  served  delicious  refresh¬ 
ments.  The  hospitality  chairman,  by 
name  tags,  aided  each  one  to  learn 
the  names  of  the  others  who  were 
resent.  Not  only  did  a  mother  have 
er  name  on  the  tag,  but  also  the 


name  of  her  son  or  daughter.  This 
was  found  to  be  very  helpful,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  lower  grades,  for  parents 
hear  of  Carol,  Shirley,  Thomas,  and 
Robert  but  seldom  hear  the  last  name. 

The  teachers  gave  their  best  efforts 
to  this  project.  Since  the  meetings 
for  the  mothers  of  the  kindergarten 
children  through  the  sixth  grade  were 
held  during  school  hours,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  double  up  classes  to  free  the 
teacher  for  an  hour. 

Each  teacher  prepared  an  interest¬ 
ing  talk  in  which  she  outlined  the  work 
of  the  grade,  displayed  and  explained 
textbooks  and  equipment,  described  the 
habits  and  skills  to  be  developed,  and 
commented  on  the  problems  that  fre¬ 
quently  arise.  Each  teacher  indicated 
ways  in  which  parents  can  assist  the 
children  and  the  school.  There  was 
no  outline  for  the  teacher  to  follow. 
Each  told  what  she  believed  the  par¬ 
ents  wanted  to  know.  Parents  were 
encouraged  to  ask  questions.  In  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  meetings  parents  partici¬ 
pated  in  fine  group  discussions.  One 
group  decided  that  it  would  meet  again 
in  the  near  future  to  continue  the 
discussion  of  the  problems  raised  at 
the  meeting. 

Parents  were  invited  to  the  school 
at  1:30  in  the  afternoon.  Between 


“It’s  a  bouquet  for  my  nature 
study  teacher.” 


1:30  and  two  o’clock  the  president  of 
the  P.T.A.,  the  hospitality  chairman, 
and  the  principal  endeavored  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  parents  with  each  other 
while  refreshments  were  being  served. 
At  two  o’clock  the  teacher  made  her 
appearance.  After  she  was  introduced 
to  all  the  parents  present  and  had  her 
refreshments,  she  talked  to  the  parents 
informally.  The  parents  enjoyed  ex¬ 
amining  the  books  used  in  class.  Many 
parents  willingly  accepted  suggestions 
for  increasing  the  child’s  experiences. 

Since  our  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
boys  and  girls  have  several  teachers, 
it  was  planned  to  have  the  meetings  of 
those  classes  at  three  o’clock  so  that 
not  only  the  classroom  teacher  could 
meet  the  parents  but  that  the  teachers 
of  special  subjects  might  also  have 
that  privilege. 

The  comments  proved  that  these  in¬ 
dividual  class  meetings  were  successful. 
Thirty-two  mothers  who  did  not  attend 
this  year  indicated  they  would  do  so 
next  year.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
the  percentage  of  mothers  who  did 
come  out  to  the  meetings:  Kinder¬ 
garten,  58%;  First  Grade,  60%;  Sec¬ 
ond  Grade,  69%;  Third  Grade,  70%; 
Fourth  Grade,  61%;  Fifth  Grade, 
47%;  Sixth  Grade,  42%;  Seventh 
Grade,  64%;  Eighth  Grade,  34%.  This 
is  not  a  true  picture  of  interest,  since 
numerous  mothers  go  to  business  and 
were  not  able  to  attend. 

So  that  the  mothers  who  worked 
with  the  president  to  make  the  meet¬ 
ings  successful  might  receive  recogni¬ 
tion,  a  letter  of  appreciation  was  sent 
to  each  one.  Thus  she  knew  that  the 
teachers  and  the  principal  regarded 
her  efforts  as  an  important  part  of  the 
project. 

The  teachers  and  the  principal 
profited  by  these  individual  meetings 
because  they  were  able  to  meet  many 
more  parents  than  it  is  possible  to 
meet  at  the  regular  P.T.A.  meetings. 
Meeting  parents  early  in  the  year  is 
a  decided  advantage.  We  hope  that 
the  mothers  will  feel  free  to  make 
appointments  with  the  teachers  to  dis¬ 
cuss  their  children.  We  hope  also  that 
our  parents  have  become  sensitive  to 
the  problems  of  the  school  and  that 
greater  understanding  will  lead  to  a 
closer  relationship  between  the  home 
and  the  school. 
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Organizing  a  PTA  Workshop 


An  Outgrowth  of  Democratic  Discussions 


By  Michael  Giou 
Hasbrouck  Heights 


The  current  issue  of  Democratic 
Discussions  Outline  No.  22,  written  by 
Paul  H.  Van  Ness  of  Newark,  dis¬ 
cusses  the  general  theory  of  developing 
a  closer  relationship  between  school 
and  community.  The  author  suggests 
numerous  ways  in  which  the  school 
and  the  community  can  work  together 
“to  the  end  that  today’s  children  may 
be  better  prepared  to  meet  the  prob¬ 
lems,  personal,  economic,  social,  and 
civic,  that  they  will  face  at  maturity”. 

In  accord  with  this  theory,  the  Lin¬ 
coln  School  of  Hasbrouck  Heights  or¬ 
ganized  Parent-Teacher  Workshops. 
The  Lincoln  School  Parent  and  Teacher 
Association  offered  to  finance  refresh¬ 
ments  and  printing,  and  set  up  a 
Workshop  Planning  Board  which  met 
to  discuss  a  two-year  program  of  Work¬ 
shop  Conferences. 

The  work  of  the  Planning  Board  is 
designed  toward  activities  centering 
around  Problems  of  Child  Welfare 
and  the  Interpretation  of  the  School 
Program.  Teachers  are  represented  on 
the  board  by  attendance  at  the  par¬ 
ticular  conference  which  concerns  their 
individual  grades.  The  children  par¬ 
ticipate  through  class  presidents. 

Statement  of  Purpose 

The  Planning  Board  Members  agreed 
on  a  brief  statement  of  their  purpose 
as  follows: 

“We  believe  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Public  School  is  to  perpetuate  that  which 
is  good  in  a  community,  and  to  point  the 
way  to  a  better  life  in  a  community,  so¬ 
cially,  civically,  and  economically,  for  the 
future  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  tomorrow 
— who  are  our  school  children  of  today. 
We  believe  we  should  'abandon  the  policy 
of  isolation  of  our  Free  Public  Schools  in 
favor  of  a  plan  for  collaboration' 
which  would  make  our  Lincoln  School  a 
vital,  integral  part  of  our  Borough  of  Has¬ 
brouck  Heights.  Furthermore,  as  par¬ 
ents  and  taxpayers,  we  believe  we  can 
appropriately  interpret  our  community  to 
our  school;  that  our  school  can,  in  turn, 
teach  our  children  to  perpetuate  the  good 
practices  which  have  been  established  in 
our  community  by  our  forefathers  and 
leaders,  and  perhaps,  point  the  way  to  a 
better  community.” 

The  aim  of  the  Planning  Board  is 
to  help  the  school  reach  out  into  all 
parts  of  the  community,  seeking  the 
services  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
talents  of  community  leaders.  The 
board  has  set  a  tentative  schedule  of 
three  meetings  to  be  carried  on  from 
January  to  June  of  this  year. 


Plan  Two-Year  Program 
The  first  meeting  of  1946-47  con¬ 
cerns  grades  four-five-six  in  the  field 
of  Civic  Competence.  The  problem: 
How  Can  We  Best  Develop  Civic  Re¬ 
sponsibility  in  our  Youngsters?  Com¬ 
mittees  of  children  will  be  selected  to 
attend  official  meetings  of  the  Mayor 
and  Council  and  of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  return  reports  to  their 
parents  and  their  classmates.  A  large 
group  meeting  will  be  scheduled  for 


the  parents  and  the  children  of  those 
grades,  and  invitations  will  be  sent  the 
official  Fathers  of  the  Borough  asking 
them  to  explain  the  present  form  of 
government  in  Hasbrouck  Heights  and 
how  it  works. 

A  second  meeting,  on  Social  Sta¬ 
bility,  will  be  designed  for  Kindergar¬ 
ten-Primary  Children.  The  topic  to 
be  discussed  is:  Building  Proper  Social 
Habits  for  Children  of  the  Kindergar¬ 
ten-Primary  Age  Level. 

The  third  meeting,  on  Occupational 
Guidance,  will  be  planned  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Eighth  Grgders.  The 
topic:  How  Shall  I  Plan  for  a  Career? 
A  capable  town  citizen,  one  who  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  business 
and  the  industrial  worlds,  will  be  in¬ 
vited  to  speak  to  the  eighth  graders 
and  their  parents  on  Occupational 
Trends.  Dr.  C.  C.  Hitchcock,  super¬ 
vising  Principal  of  Schools,  will  be 
asked  to  introduce  the  discussion.  The 
School  Guidance  Director,  Dr.  Phyllis 
Wilson,  will  be  invited  to  talk  about 
the  Relationship  Between  Aptitude  and 


Success.  Joseph  Sveda,  High  School 
Principal,  will  be  asked  to  describe: 
The  High  School  Curriculum — Its  Or¬ 
ganization  and  Offerings  in  Hasbrouck 
Heights.  The  board  will  ask  for  invi¬ 
tations  for  children  to  visit  the  various 
departments  at  the  High  School  and 
to  speak  with  the  teachers  in  charge. 
At  this  particular  meeting  the  parents 
and  the  children  of  the  eighth  grades 
will  be  permitted  to  sit  together  to 
afford  the  opportunity  of  discussion 


between  parent  and  child  on  individual 
questions  in  preparation  for  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  high  school  courses  next  Fall. 

Plans  for  1947-48 

The  second  year’s  Workshop  Con¬ 
ferences  will  be  built  around  the  theme : 
Know  Your  Community.  Each  Work¬ 
shop  is  to  be  planned  with  the  aim  of 
meeting  a  pressing  need  for  each  grade 
throughout  the  school.  Children  will 
be  given  numerous  opportunities  to 
visit  such  community  agencies  as  the 
bank,  the  newspaper  plant,  the  library, 
the  police  and  fire  departments,  the 
sewage  disposal  plant,  etc.,  etc.  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  the  services  of 
these  agencies  to  our  community. 

The  Workshop  Conferences  are  to 
culminate  sometime  in  April  or  May 
of  1948  with  a  huge  night  program 
in  which  the  school  children  and  out¬ 
standing  community  leaders  will  be 
asked  to  participate,  reflecting  the 
original  purpose  of  the  Workshop  Plan¬ 
ning  Board  “to  integrate  the  school 
and  the  community  into  a  joint  part¬ 
nership.” 


Workshop  Planning  Board  in  Action 

The  Board  includes  (left  to  right)  Mrs.  Ernest  L.  James,  puhlicity  chairman;  William 
Van  Inwegen,  PTA  Ways  and  Means  chairman;  Mrs.  Fred  H.  Fisher,  chairman  of  class 
mothers;  Michael  Cioia,  Lincoln  School  Principal;  Mrs.  Louis  Jacobus,  Lincoln  PTA 
president;  Fred  H.  Fisher,  chairman  of  class  fathers;  Mrs.  Milton  Falb,  membership  chair¬ 
man,  and  Arthur  C.  Otton,  Workshop  public  relations  chairman. 
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Let  Pictures  Tell  the  Story 

By  Robert  L.  Andrus 
Glen  Rock 


Dressmakers  and  Models:  Ninth  grade  girls  hold  a  fashion 
show  in  which  they  show  off  dresses  they  made  themselves. 


The  right  kind  of  public  relations 
program  for  a  school  or  school  sys¬ 
tem  has  long  been  a  problem  requir¬ 
ing  much  of  the  time  and  attention 
of  all  school  people.  A  negative  ap¬ 
proach  is  not  satisfactory.  A  program 
of  public  relations  must  be  positive, 
well-timed,  and  planned  with  a  purpose 
— the  purpose  being  to  make  the  school 
in  question  a  better  school,  better  un¬ 
derstood  and  supported  by  the  com¬ 
munity  which  it  serves. 

There  are  many  ways  of  accom¬ 
plishing  this — through  meetings,  re¬ 
ports,  conferences,  press  releases, 
school  programs  open  to  the  public, 
athletics,  etc.  One  of  the  best  is  to 
utilize  the  interests  and  abilities  of 
the  school  staff.  They  know  the  things 
that  the  school  is  trying  to  put  across 
to  the  public,  and  they  can  fit  individual 
items  into  the  total  program. 

For  some  years  1  have  followed 
photography  as  a  hobby.  Wherever 
possible  1  have  used  pictures  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  things  that  have  been 
going  on  in  my  classes  and  in  my 
school. 

We  are  passing  through  an  age  of 
pictures.  More  and  more  of  the  in¬ 
formation  reaching  us  comes  to  us  in 
this  way  rather  than  through  the  print¬ 
ed  page.  Even  the  most  serious-minded 
publications  are  using  more  pictures.* 
Compare  today’s  New  York  Times  or 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  with  the 
issue  that  reached  the  stands  twenty 
years  ago  today.  New  magazines  and 
papers  are  constantly  appearing  which 
devote  the  majority  of  their  space  to 
pictures.  Many  schools  are  recogniz¬ 
ing  this  trend  and  are  utilizing  pic¬ 
tures  to  sell  the  schools  to  the  public. 


*  So  glad  you  noticed. — Ed. 


A  Junior  Business-girl  practices  filing. 


A  few  years  ago 
the  principal  of  the 
school  with  which  I 
was  connected  in¬ 
cluded  in  his  report 
to  the  superintendent 
on  the  year’s  work  a 
dozen  8  x  10”  prints 
depicting  activities 
which  had  taken 
place  in  the  school 
during  the  year. 

These  included  work 
in  filing  and  on  the 
adding  machine  in  Junior  Business 
Training,  action  shots  of  physical  edu¬ 
cation  classes  and  athletic  games,  pic¬ 
tures  of  charts,  murals,  and  exhibits 
which  had  been  on  display  during  the 
year,  and  one  or  two  pictures  of  exer¬ 
cises  conducted  in  the  school  assembly. 
This  report  went  to  the  superintendent 
and  then  on  to  the  Board  of  Education 
and  attracted  considerable  attention 
from  everyone  who  saw  it  because  of 
the  unique  way  in  which  pictures  were 
used  in  it  to  present  a  vital  part  of 
the  story  of  the  school.  Some  of  this 
favorable  comment 
eventually  reached 
the  teacher-photogra¬ 
pher. 

Another  report 
contained  a  series  of 
pictures  taken  when 
a  class  in  general 
mathematics  was  sur¬ 
veying  the  school 
yard.  Students  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the 
thing  and  try  to  work 
correctly  so  that  the 
pictures  will  be  cor¬ 
rect. 

An  ambitious  and 
effective  attempt  to 
explain  what  the 
schools  are  doing  in¬ 
volved  the  use  of  full- 
color  Kodachrome 
slides.  The  teachers 
of  a  northern  New 
Jersey  elementary  school  decided  early 
in  the  year  that  a  feature  of 
their  annual  exhibit  of  student’s  work 
in  May  w'ould  be  the  projection  upon 
the  screen  of  a  series  of  slides  depict¬ 
ing  the  life  of  the  school  during  that 
year.  The  program  was  called,  “It 
Happened  This  Year  in  School  Three.” 
Over  three  hundred  slides  were  pro¬ 
jected  upon  the  screen,  most  of  them 
in  full  color.  An  audience  of  several 
hundred  people  saw  the  exhibit  which 


was  repeated  the  next  morning  at 
the  school  assembly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  students.  Lengthy  accounts  of  the 
project  appeared  in  all  of  the  local 
and  neighboring  papers  and  a  con¬ 
densed  version  appeared  in  the  school 
page  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
the  following  Sunday.  The  audiences 
were  unanimous  in  their  approval  of 
the  project,  and  the  good  will  and 
understanding  of  that  school  which  re¬ 
sulted  are  incalculable. 

Pictures  can  often  be  used  within 
a  school  to  publicize  material  intended 


for  the  student  body.  I  have  in  mind 
a  campaign  conducted  by  one  school 
to  improve  the  appearance  of  its  build¬ 
ing  and  grounds.  A  series  of  “before 
and  after”  pictures  were  made  and 
large  prints  of  them  were  displayed  in 
strategic  places  around  the  building 
with  appropriate,  catchy  titles  and 
slogans.  Another  school  has  for  years 
used  silhouettes  taken  of  pupils  in  cor¬ 
rective  classes  in  physical  education 
as  the  basis  of  remedial  posture  work. 


Dental  Examinations  feature  elementary  srhools. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 
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The  students  became  interested  in  im¬ 
provement  after  they  had  seen  them¬ 
selves  as  the  horrible  examples. 

The  following  suggestions  are  of¬ 
fered  to  those  who  may  be  interested 
in  trying  this  sort  of  work. 

1.  Don’t  leave  yourself  open  to  the 
criticism  that  too  much  school  time 
is  being  used  up  by  an  activity  of 
questionable  educational  value.  Use 
free  periods,  or  time  before  or  after 
school.  No  board  of  education  or 
taxpayers  can  condemn  you  for  tak¬ 
ing  pictures  on  time  that  you  and  the 
children  are  voluntarily  adding  to  your 
regular  hours.  I  fail  to  see  how  any¬ 
one  could  consider  such  an  enterprise 
not  educational,  but  remember  that 
you  are  trying  to  build  up  favorable 
public  relations,  not  unfavorable. 

2.  Be  sure  that  the  pictures  do  what 
you  plan  them  to  do.  If  the  primary 
purpose  is  to  show  Johnny’s  face  so 
that  mamma  and  papa  can  beam  at  it 
proudly,  then  pose  Johnny  accord¬ 
ingly;  but  if  the  purpose  is  to  show 
an  activity  in  which  Johnny’s  hands 
and  the  material  in  them  tell  the  story 
of  action,  focus  the  camera  on  the 
hands  and  what  they  are  doing.  The 
old  phrase.  “Watch  the  Birdie”  has 
long  since  become  passe. 

3.  If  you  promise  to  supply  prints 
to  anyone,  then  see  that  you  do  so  as 
promptly  as  possible.  This  is  the  least 
that  you  can  do  for  the  models  who 
have  helped  along  your  efforts.  Every 
additional  print  you  give  out  probably 
means  that  several  more  people  will 
hear  the  story  of  things  that  are  going 
on  in  your  school. 

4.  Keep  the  subject  matter  simple. 
A  concentrated  picture  of  one  or  two 
students  doing  something  tells  a  story 
by  itself.  If  your  picture  requires  that 
you  say,  “The  third  boy  on  the  left 
is  Billy  Adams.  He  was  supposed  to 
l>e  painting  his  bird  house,  but  the 
bird  house  was  at  home  so  the  chalk 
box  is  supposed  to  represent  the  bird 
house;”  or,  “The  girl  whose  shoulder 
you  see  behind  Sally  is  Mqry  Smith. 
She  does  beautiful  work;”  then  your 
pictures  were  better  left  untaken.  Re¬ 
member  this,  the  human  brain  focuses 
its  attention  on  a  very  few  elements  of 
the  scene  covered  by  the  eye.  This 
work  must  be  done  for  the  camera  lens 
by  the  brain  behind  it. 

5.  Make  the  interest  of  the  students 
work  for  you.  If  you  have  an  inter¬ 
esting  looking  camera,  some  lights  and 
reflectors,  an  exposure  meter,  take 
time  out  to  answer  questions.  At  the 
same  time  teach  pupils  a  little  about 
lighting  and  composition.  Aren’t  you 
still  a  teacher,  even  though  it  is  3:30 
and  you  are  taking  pictures?  The 
results  that  you  get  in  better,  story- 


We  tell  time  in  second  grade. 


telling  pictures  will  more  than  justify 
the  effort.  A  student  assistant  can  be 
very  helpful  in  plugging  in  light  cords, 
carrying  equipment,  etc.  He’ll  love  it! 

6.  Be  careful  to  focus  sharply  on 
the  point  of  interest.  If  you  want 
newspaper  reproduction,  a  great  deal 
of  sharp  contrast  is  necessary. 

7.  Don’t  use  the  pictures  except  in 
the  ways  that  you  have  told  the  sub¬ 
jects  that  they  would  be  used.  People 
sometimes  resent  having  their  pictures 
displayed  publicly  when  they  did  not 
know  about  it  beforehand. 

So  go  to  it!  Take  pictures!  Take 
lots  of  pictures!  And  may  all  your 
double  exposures  look  as  though  they 
were  planned  that  way. 


Lunch  Is  A  Social  Experience 

By  Arthur  J.  Muniz,  Peapack-Gladstone 


Schools  have  not  always  used 
their  opportunities  to  make  the  in¬ 
dividual  more  socially  competent. 
Social  studies  classes  have  placed  in¬ 
creased  stress  upon  the  social  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  individual,  but  in  many 
instances  there  seems  to  have  been 
very  little  carry-over  into  other  as¬ 
pects  of  school  activity. 

In  Peapack-Gladstone  the  school 
lunchroom  fosters  the  development  of 
social  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the 
children.  That  training  is  carried  on 
in  a  functional  manner  rather  than  on 
an  abstract,  academic  plane. 

The  lunchroom  contains  tables  and 
benches  of  varying  sizes  so  that  each 
child  may  sit  comfortably  while  eating. 
The  furniture  of  different  sizes  leads 
a  child  to  eat  with  children  at  or  near 
his  age  level.  This  is  important  from 
the  social  standpoint  since  young  chil¬ 
dren  when  associating  with  older  chil¬ 
dren  tend  to  become  the  subdued  indi¬ 
viduals  who  “don’t  belong”  and  are 
merely  tolerated  by  the  older  members 
of  the  group. 

Each  table  has  a  host  or  hostess 
selected  from  the  seventh  or  eighth 
grade  to  act  as  a  helpful  older  brother 
or  sister.  It  is  the  function  of  this 
older  child  to  help  the  children  with 
tight  bottle  corks,  balky  lunch  boxes, 
particularly  tough  orange  skins  and 
other  tasks  too  difficult  for  small  hands. 

The  table  head  also  reminds  indi¬ 
viduals  about  the  standards  of  social 
behavior  previously  decided  upon  and 
adopted  by  the  group.  Such  restraint 
is  not  repressive,  and  is  not  allowed  to 
degenerate  into  nagging  or  excessive 
display  of  authority.  All  authority  is, 
of  course,  actually  vested  in  the  teacher 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  lunchroom. 
Behavior  in  the  lunchroom  is  not  regi¬ 


mented  or  silent,  nor  is  it  bedlam.  The 
children  talk  and  laugh  in  a  normal 
manner,  but  unruly  or  unnecessarily 
boisterous  behavior  quickly  elicits  a 
reminder  from  the  boy  or  girl  in  charge 
of  the  table. 

When  the  children  have  finished  eat¬ 
ing,  a  metal  basket,  attended  by  two 
helpers,  is  brought  to  each  table  and 
the  waste  materials  are  deposited  in  it 
for  subsequent  disposal  by  the  janitor. 
Each  week  a  different  table  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  basket  duty.  Pupils  are  also 
responsible  for  the  appearance  of  the 
floor  under  and  around  their  tables 
and  take  pride  in  keeping  their  floor 
clean  of  the  litter  often  found  in  lunch¬ 
rooms. 

After  all  waste  materials  have  been 
removed  from  a  table,  two  pupils,  pre¬ 
viously  assigned  by  the  table  head, 
take  the  milk  bottles  from  their  table 
the  sink  and  wash  them.  Then 
they  place  the  bottles  in  the  container 
provided  for  them.  This  procedure  is 
followed  by  all  the  tables  except  those 
occupied  bv  the  children  in  the  primary 
grades.  These  little  children  line  up, 
each  carrying  his  own  bottle  to  the 
sink  for  washing  and  storage.  Thus 
each  child,  no  matter  how  large  or 
small,  assumes  some  responsibility  for 
making  the  lunchroom  run  smoothly 
and  feels  himself  to  be  an  active  and 
necessary  member  of  the  group. 

Just  before  the  bell  rings  the  chil¬ 
dren  become  quiet  so  that  their  dis¬ 
missal  will  be  prompt  and  allow  the 
maximum  amount  of  play-time. 

All  these  activities  are  conducted 
entirely  by  the  children.  The  teacher 
assigned  to  lunchroom  duty  is  always 
present  to  comply  with  the  dictates  of 
good  supervisory  procedure,  but  the 
lunchroom  activity  would  proceed  just 
as  well  if  she  were  not  present. 
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The  Junior  Practicum  Is  Ten  Years  Old 


By  Lenore  Vaughn-Eames 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  English,  Netvark  STC,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Practicum,  Rahway 

The  Juniors  are  going  out  again.  For  the  tenth  successive  year  the  Junior 
Practicum  is  taking  the  Juniors  and  the  Faculty  of  the  State  Teachers  College 
at  Newark  out  into  the  public  schools  for  a  year  of  observation  and  work. 
With  the  attention  of  the  whole  country  focused  on  the  need  for  trained  teachers, 
and  the  consequent  interest  in  the  problems  of  student  teaching,  more  people 
are  asking,  “What  is  the  Junior  Practicum,  and  how  does  it  function?” 


In  1937,  Wildy  V.  Singer,  now  re¬ 
tired  as  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Education  and  Dean  of  Instruction  at 
Newark,  began  the  development  of  a 
plan  for  student  teaching  in  the  Junior 
year  which  he  hoped  would  prepare 
the  students  for  senior  student  teach¬ 
ing,  and  for  their  first  year  on  the 
job,  with  a  much  more  mature  level 
of  performance.  Faculty  members, 
school  superintendents,  school  princi¬ 
pals.  and  public  school  faculties, 
worked  with  him  and  his  successors 
to  achieve  the  plan  which  is  function¬ 
ing  at  the  present  time. 

The  plan  had  several  major  objec¬ 
tives.  It  was  felt  that  it  was  desirable 
to  get  the  students  into  the  classroom 
as  early  as  possible,  and  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  watch  children  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  eighth  grade, 
as  thev  develop  over  the  period  of  a 
year.  It  gave  them,  at  the  same  time, 
a  chance  to  relate  their  academic  work 
to  what  they  saw  in  the  classroom. 

The  work  has  expanded,  so  that  now 
nine  Practicum  Centers  are  used  for 
the  General  Elementarv  and  Kinder¬ 
garten  Primarv  Curriculums.  They 
are  Elmwood  School.  East  Orange; 
Wvoming  School.  Millbum;  Roosevelt 
School.  Rahway;  Chestnut  Street 
School.  Roselle;  15th  Avenue  School. 
Newark:  Union  Avenue  School.  Irv¬ 
ington:  Franklin  School.  Union;  Berke- 
lev  School.  Bloomfield;  and  School 
No.  3,  Belleville.  Geographical  loca¬ 
tion  is  the  main  factor  in  assigning 
the  students  to  a  center,  as  almost  all 
students  must  commute.  The  groups 
mav  range  in  size,  therefore,  from 
eight  to  twentv.  Two  or  more  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty  are  assigned  to 
each  center,  one  of  whom  serves  as 
a  chairman.  Junior  students  in  the 
Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  Curriculums 
are  taken  into  selected  school  systems 
for  their  practicum.  This  year  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Arts  students  are  placed  in 
the  Elizabeth  schools;  because  of  the 
limited  number  of  teachers  in  any  one 
school,  several  schools  are  used.  The 
planned  experiences  outlined  below  are 
given  all  students  of  the  college. 


During  the  first  term  students  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  visit  all  classes 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  eighth 
grade  at  least  once,  and  possibly  sev¬ 
eral  times.  They  observe  the  children 
and  their  reactions  to  the  work  of  the 
day,  get  acquainted  with  the  materials 
and  the  books  being  used,  and  study 
the  various  teachers’  techniques  of 
presentation.  During  this  time  they 
meet  the  principal,  the  superintendent 
of  schools,  the  elementary  supervisor, 
at  times  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  the  school  nurse,  the  truant 
officer,  the  janitor,  and  the  others  who 
are  a  part  of  the  school  system.  These 
administrators  and  specialists  meet 
and  talk  with  the  students,  and  try  to 
give  these  voung  beginners  a  fairly 
clear  idea  of  how  everything  dovetails 
to  make  a  school  system  work.  Later 
in  the  year,  the  students  visit  social 
agencies,  where  possible,  and  make 
a  rather  complete  study  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  their  school  is  situ¬ 
ated  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
effect  of  the  environment  on  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  child. 

In  the  classroom,  during  the  five  or 
more  visits  of  the  first  term,  the  stu¬ 
dents  see  the  regular  work  of  the  day 
as  it  moves  along.  As  far  as  possible 
two  students  are  assigned  to  work  to¬ 
gether  throughout  the  year,  so  that 
they  can  discuss  what  they  have  seen, 
and  plan  and  work  out  their  problems. 
Thev  confer  with  the  cooperating 
teachers  and  with  the  supervisors 
from  the  college  at  the  school,  and 
discuss  their  questions,  or  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  have  come  up  during  the 
visit.  Then  they  all  take  their  observa¬ 
tions  back  to  college  for  discussion  in 
the  course  “Foundations  of  Educa¬ 
tion”  and  in  the  other  academic  courses 
whose  material  thev  had  seen  actually 
being  applied  with  children  in  the 
classroom. 

In  January  each  student  indicates 
his  choice  of  the  grade  in  which  he 
wishes  to  do  his  full  student  teaching. 
From  that  time  on  for  about  one  day 
every  two  weeks,  he  visits  the  room 


to  which  he  will  be  assigned  for  the 
eight  weeks  work.  He  learns  the  names 
of  all  the  children,  gets  to  know  some 
of  them  as  individuals,  becomes  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  course  of  study,  all 
books  and  materials  used,  and  the 
routine  clerical  work  of  the  class.  He 
begins  to  help  with  individuals  and 
small  groups,  and  sometimes  even 
teaches  a  lesson  or  tells  a  story  to  the 
whole  class.  He  also  helps  with  any 
other  activity  which  is  going  on  at 
the  time.  Consequently,  when  he  en¬ 
ters  his  full  student  teaching  period, 
he  is  going  into  a  situation  with  which 
he  is  thoroughly  familiar,  and  he  is 
able  to  step  into  the  work  with  more 
confidence,  and  eagerness  to  “really 
start  teaching”. 

Beginning  slowly,  at  first,  the  stu¬ 
dent  takes  on  teaching  responsibilities 
as  soon  as  the  cooperating  teacher  and 
supervisor  feel  that  he  can.  By  the 
end  of  the  term  he  is  planning  and 
carrying  out  a  full  day’s  work,  with 
all  the  respionsibilities  that  it  implies. 

ATURALLY,  the  reaction  of  superin¬ 
tendents  and  principals  to  the  plan  of 
the  Practicum  is  very  important;  espe¬ 
cially  so  when  they  measure  the  results 
with  a  critical  gleam  in  the  eye!  The 
first  center  was  in  the  Chestnut  Street 
School  in  Roselle,  so  that  that  system 
has  gone  through  the  whole  history  of 
its  development.  Joseph  L.  Bustard, 
now  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  formerly  Superintendent  in 
Roselle,  and  one  of  the  orieinal  organ¬ 
izers  of  the  plan,  said  of  the  Practicum: 

“The  parents  in  Roselle  are  not  onlv 
proud  of  the  fact  the  school  their 
children  attend  is  a  practicum  center 
but  appreciate  the  extra  service  and 
additional  individualized  helo  their 
children  receive  as  a  result.  The  chil¬ 
dren  look  forward  to  the  time  of  the 
year  when  the  practicum  students  spend 
full  time  in  their  classrooms  because 
it  means  additional  stimulation,  euid- 
ance,  field  trips,  and  individual  help. 
The  teachers  not  onlv  enjoy  the  stu¬ 
dent  teachers,  but  look  forward  to 
the  additional  help  with  real  pleasure. 
In  addition  they  anxiously  await  the 
sound  advice  thev  often  receive  from 
the  Teachers  College  instructors  as 
well  as  the  additional  service  offered 
by  experts  in  mental  hygiene,  guid¬ 
ance,  testing,  subject  matter,  and  the 
like.  The  principal  knows  that  the 
arrival  of  the  practicum  students  pro¬ 
vides  wholesome  stimulation  not  only 
to  himself  but  to  teachers  and  pupils 
as  well. 
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“Roselle  teachers  and  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  faculty  members  have  also  learned 
things  together/  They  have  learned 
over  the  years  that  practicum  students, 
like  all  other  people,  are  individuals. 
They  have  learned  to  apply  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  individual  difference  to  teach¬ 
ers  in  training  as  well  as  to  a  first 
grade  reading  class.  The  faculties  of 
both  institutions  have  learned  to  have 
confidence  and  mutual  respect  for  each 
other’s  judgment  and  problems.” 

Dr.  George  Hayward,  Principal  of 
the  Elmwood  School  in  East  Orange, 
established  the  second  center,  and  has 
followed  it  critically  through  the  years. 
He  says  of  it: 

“During  the  past  nine  years  it  has 
been  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to 
have  participated  in  the  Newark  Junior 
Practicum.  Wildy  Singer,  former  dean 
of  instruction,  should  be  given  credit 
for  the  vision  which  has  caused  this 
plan  of  student  teaching  to  stand  many 
tests  and  the  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
plan  by  numerous  educators.  It  has 
been  interesting  to  note  that  refine¬ 
ments  and  changes  in  the  plan  have 
been  few  in  number.  Some  of  the 
reasons  which  I  believe  have  made 
this  a  desirable  way  of  giving  students 
their  first  teaching  experience  follow: 

“1.  The  method  of  gradual  induc¬ 
tion  has  merit.  The  series  of  bi-weekly 
visits  starting  early  in  the  year  gives 
students  a  knowledge  of  the  school,  a 
chance  to  observe  in  all  grades  and  to 
have  some  understanding  of  school 
policies  observed  at  work.  The  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  community  which  the  school 
serves  is  also  important.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  children  at  work  in 
these  visits  gives  meaning  to  their 
academic  studies  conducted  at  the 
college. 

“2.  Student  teachers  feel  that  they 
■  are  part  of  the  school.  A  group  of 
students  given  help  by  teachers,  college 
instructors  and  the  principal  can  be 
made  to  feel  that  they  are  part  of 
the  school  and  play  an  important  role 
in  its  success  during  their  stay.  This 
has  not  been  observed  when  individual 
students  come  to  the  school  for 
practice. 

“3.  The  faculties  accept  responsi¬ 
bility  desirably.  Because  of  a  continu¬ 
ing  relationship  between  the  faculties 
of  the  cooperating  school  and  the  col¬ 
lege  much  more  effective  work  is  done 
in  the  best  interests  of  these  students. 
A  mutual  faith  in  each  other  and  a 
feeling  of  joint  responsibility  develops 
as  the  work  proceeds. 

“4.  College  faculty  members  use 
their  time  and  efforts  more  efficiently. 
With  the  group  of  students  housed  in 
one  center  the  waste  of  travel  time  to 
a  number  of  places  is  eliminated.  The 
college  instructors  on  their  arrival  at 


the  center  can  be  advised  of  students 
needing  the  greatest  amount  of  guid¬ 
ance.  This  gives  direction  to  the  limited 
time  allotted  to  this  service.  This  has 
been  particularly  effective  in  meeting 
student  teacher  need. 

“Many  more  values  could  be  pointed 
out.  Refinements  and  changes  should 
lake  place  in  the  future.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  underlying  the  practicum  are 
sound  and  logical.  Observation  of  the 
practicum  at  work  is  proof  of  its  worth. 
1  believe  it  makes  a  superior  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  methods  provided  for  stu¬ 
dent  teaching  and  could  be  more 
widely  adopted.” 

Charles  T.  Hassard,  Supervising 
Principal  of  Union,  which  has  been 
a  center  for  nine  years,  has  given  much 


teaching  with  us  who  turned  out  to 
be  a  failure.” 

The  gradual  induction  over  the  first 
term  and  a  half  and  then  the  full 
student  teaching  period  is  exceedingly 
important,  according  to  Scott  W.  Stev¬ 
ens,  Principal  of  Washington  School 
in  Millburn.  He  adds: 

“When  these  young  people  begin 
their  Senior  student  teaching,  they  must 
feel  a  greater  degree  of  security  be¬ 
cause  they  have  learned  by  observa¬ 
tion  and  actual  experience  how  to 
handle  all  the  little  routine  matters 
involved  in  teaching  a  class;  as  well 
as  some  of  the  more  complex  problems 
connected  with  handling  children.  This, 
I  believe,  to  be  the  strongest  argument 
for  the  Junior  Practicum  set-up,  and 
—II  because  of  this  lab- 

oratory  approach  I 
consider  it  to  be 
more  satisfactory 
than  the  old  Obser- 
'  ,  vation  -  Practice 

Teaching  plan.” 


UURING  THE  YEAR 
of  work,  the  coop¬ 
erating  teacher  be¬ 
comes  very  close  to 
the  student  teacher, 
and  does  more  than 
any  other  one  per¬ 
son  to  help  her  to 
reach  her  maximum 
in  endeavor  and 


critical  help  in  the  continued  building 
of  the  practicum  procedure.  He  says 
of  it: 

“We  are  happy  to  cooperate  with 
this  program  b^ause  we  believe  it  to 
be  an  outstanding  procedure  in  teacher 
training. 

“I  am  particularly  impressed  with 
the  value  of  the  preliminary  visits 
made  to  our  school  prior  to  the  date 
of  beginning  actual  classroom  work. 
During  this  period  students  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  community,  schools, 
some  of  our  educational  problems,  and 
many  other  matters  that  are  valuable 
in  their  orientation. 

“Another  valuable  feature  of  the 
Practicum  is  the  provision  made  for 
supervision.  This  becomes  quite  ef¬ 
fective  through  the  medium  of  con¬ 
ferences  between  student  teachers  and 
supervisors. 

“Our  schools  have  benefited  by  the 
incentive  to  our  training  teachers,  by 
the  help  our  teachers  have  received 
in  classes  which  are  of  necessity  unfor¬ 
tunately  large,  and  by  the  knowledge 
we  acquire  of  our  student  teachers. 
This  knowledge  has  enabled  us  to 
employ  as  first  year  teachers,  gradu¬ 
ates  from  Newark  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  that  we  actually  know  from  per¬ 
sonal  contact.  We  have  never  yet  em¬ 
ployed  a  teacher  who  did  his  student 


achievement.  The  observations  and  re¬ 
actions  of  Helen  Campbell,  who  has 
been  a  cooperating  teacher  with  the 
Practicum  for  five  years  in  the  Roose¬ 
velt  School  in  Rahway,  give  a  very 
clear  picture  of  what  happens.  She 
says:  “Each  spring  a  group  of  students 
‘stuffed  and  running  over  with  theory’ 
enter  our  schools  for  their  Junior 
Practicum  work. 

“Here  they  start  to  ‘play’  school. 
Here  they  start  to  make  uieir  theories 
work  and  here  they  end  up  really 
teaching. 

“All  this  happens  in  eight  or  ten 
weeks — but  it  does  happen. 

“A  student  in  his  Junior  Practicum 
sees  a  school  for  the  first  time  as 
a  complete  plant.  He  learns  that  there 
is  a  boiler  room,  a  supply  closet,  pipes, 
windows,  lawns,  and  walks.  He  meets 
and  gets  to  know  and  respect  as  an¬ 
other  human  being  the  man  or  men 
who  are  responsible  for  making  these 
function  for  his  comfort  and  use. 

“He  meets  the  administrators  and 
teachers  in  a  situation  which  develops 
in  him  insight,  poise,  and  the  power 
of  discrimination. 

“In  the  classroom  he  is  accepted  or 
rejected,  depending  on  his  ability  to 
‘put  himself  across’.  He  finds  out  that 
the  theory  and  plan  that  looked  and 
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sounded  so  well  on  paper  may  not 
always  work  out. 

“He  finds  out  that  there  is  no  mass 
formula  for  dealing  with  25  to  30 
little  individuals,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  learns  that  an  interesting  approach, 
plus  a  well-planned  procedure,  wdll 
<  hange  30  wiggling  pupils  into  30  co¬ 
operative  individuals.  He  feels  the 
glow  of  success  and  learns  to  meet 
defeat  as  a  challenge.  He  sees  toler¬ 
ance  and  democracy  in  the  making. 

“All  this  and  more  the  Junior  Prac- 
ticum  student  gets  in  a  process  of 


growth  and  maturing  during  his  train¬ 
ing  period.  Much  of  it  he  is  getting 
unconsciously  but  nevertheless  is  get¬ 
ting.  Upon  completion  of  this  training 
period  he  has  a  background  upon  which 
to  make  his  senior  year  of  work  a 
really  valuable  experience. 

“While  the  student  is  benefiting  and 
growing,  the  school,  the  teachers,  and 
the  children  are  reaping  benefits  too 
for  the  fresh  outlook,  the  youthful  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  effervescent  optimism 
present  in  these  Junior  student  is  ail 
contagious.  • 


New  Horizons  in  Teaching 

Suggestions  we  hope  you  will  fin'd  interesting  and  helpful 


ran^ 


For  teachers  seeking  to  prevent 


or  correct  children's  stuttering 


It  is  now  generally  held  by  spe¬ 
cialists  in  speech  psychology  that 
much  youthful  non-fluency  is 
completely  normal  and  evidences 
little  more  than  an  inexperienced 
groping  for  words.  Since  “true” 
stuttering  may  come  later  — 
induced  by  self-consciousness 
of  speech  —  one  of  the  most 
eflPective  preventive  or  corrective 
measures  recommended  is  to 
build  up  the  speaker’s  confidence 
by  showing  an  unemotional 
acceptance  of  his  non-fluency. 

Speech  specialists  also  speak  of 
the  importance  of  timing  the 
necessary  correction  of  pronun¬ 


ciation  or  grammar  errors.  Cor¬ 
rection  can  be  less  frustrating, 
they  believe,  and  also  less  dam¬ 
aging  to  self-confidence,  when 
held  off  until  after  the  child  has 
expressed  his  complete  thought. 
By  instructing  him  then  in  the 
light  of  differences  between  his 
and  your  speech  —  rather  than 
of  his  failures — you  may  avoid 
subsequent  self-consciousness 
on  his  part  and  the  speech  de¬ 
fects  that  may  result. 

This  information  comes  from 
Mr.  Stanley  Ainsworth,  Super¬ 
visor  of  Speech  Correction  at 
Indiana  State  Teachers  College. 


IVe  hope  the  foregoing  is  helpful  to  you  just  as  millions  of  people  find 
chewing  Wrigley's  Spearmint  Gum  helpful  to  them. 


Wrigley's  Spearmint  Gum 

is  your  standard  of  quality 

for  complete  chewing  satisfaction 


“New  ideas  add  interest  to  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  by  spring ,  has  grown 
perhaps  to  lack  luster.  A  difficult  or 
weak  student  challenges  a  teacher  to 
exert  himself  to  meet  that  student’s 
needs  and  makes  both  the  teacher  and 
the  student  the  better  because  of  the 
solving  of  their  common  problem. 

“The  good  student  and  the  one  whom 
the  teacher  sees  grow  under  his  tute¬ 
lage,  cannot  help  but  give  that  teacher 
a  feeling  of  satisfaction  for  a  job 
well-done.” 

The  Junior  Practicum  is  still  being 
studied  and  weighed  critically  by  all 
who  participate  in  it.  All  thinking  in 
relation  to  it  is  directed  by  the  reali¬ 
zation  that  it  is  designed  to  advance 
the  training  of  teachers.  It  is  hoped, 
thereby,  through  the  constant  cooper¬ 
ation  of  the  college  and  the  public 
schools,  to  send  into  the  field  teachers 
who  are  more  mature,  more  self  reli¬ 
ant,  and  better  able  to  cope  with  the 
increasingly  vital  problems  of  the 
classroom  of  today. 


Milford  Board  Pays 
Convention  Expense 

Milford  teachers  who  attended  the 
NJEA  convention  in  Atlantic  City 
last  November  were  invited  by  their 
Board  of  Education  to  turn  in  their 
convention  expense  accounts  to  the 
Board.  Said  the  Board  members, 
“If  our  firms  asked  us  to  go  to  a 
convention,  we’d  expect  them  to  pay 
the  bills.” 


Hospitality,  Professional 

Problems  Perplex  Teachers 

Professional  interests  and  hos¬ 
pitality  will  bulk  big  on  the  year’s 
program  of  the  New  Jersey  Classroom 
Teachers.  The  Executive  Committee, 
at  its  meeting  in  Trenton  December  7, 
planned  the  year’s  work  to  include  a 
great  deal  of  both. 

The  Classroom  Teachers  will  be 
host  for  two  NEA  activities,  the 
AASA  convention  in  Atlantic  City 
March  1-6,  and  the  Regional  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  national  Classroom  Teach¬ 
ers  immediately  following  it.  Lena  M. 
Porreca,  state  president,  heads  the 
committees  on  arrangements. 

The  Professional  Interests  agenda 
for  the  group  includes  the  implemen¬ 
tation  and  distribution  of  “A  Tool 
for  Self-Evaluation,”  which  has  just 
been  issued  in  cooperation  with  the 
N.  J.  Elementary  Principals.  The 
teachers  also  hope  to  complete  their 
state-wide  character  education  study, 
and  cooperate  in  the  development  of 
a  type-panel  discussion  on  better  hu¬ 
man  relations,  for  use  of  the  national 
Classroom  Teachers. 
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A  Trentou  8chool 
trains  pupils  to 
operate  its  visual 
aids. 


There «  \\ork  involv¬ 
ed.  Machines  are  heavy. 
Wires  get  tangled  and 
dirty.  And  here  in  Grant 
School  they  have  a  home¬ 
made  11-14  screen — of 
muslin  repainted  each 
year.  Five  pounds  of 
powdered  zinc  to  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  skim  milk  give  it 
two  coats. 


T  HE  BOY  who  is  interested  makes  the  best  operator. 
But  he  must  also  have  some  mechanical  aptitude,  normal 
sight  and  hearing,  and  must  be  able  to  read  labels  and 
instructions. 


The  understudy  must  learn  how  to  set  up  the  machine, 
the  turntable  and  the  microphone,  operate  the  light 
switchboard  and  the  curtains.  It  may  be  a  month  before 
he’s  ready  to  take  over. 


Now  he’s  in  full  charge.  He  gets 
to  school  early  to  set  up  for  the 
weekly  auditorium  program. 

For  this  program  Grant  School 
makes  up  its  schedule  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  each  April.  A  year’s 
films  develop  phases  of  a  single  large 
topic — this  year,  Europe. 

These  operators  are  ready  to  train 
iheir  successors,  and  themselves  start 
Junior  High  with  a  mastered  skill. 

A  Review  Picture-Story 
by  Jack  Rosenthal 
Grant  School,  Trenton 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT 

OH 

The  Essential  Teacher 

By  Thomas  J.  Durell 
Assistant  Commissioner 


1FEW  MONTHS  AGO,  a  Colonel  in  the 
Medical  Corps  in  the  United  States 
Army  spent  a  week-end  with  me. 
He  had  been  a  schoolmate  and  a  col- 
legemate  of  mine,  and  we  discussed 
rather  intimately  his  experiences  in 
the  war.  He  had  been  a  prisoner  of 
the  Japanese  for  more  than  three  years, 
and  during  that  time  he  had  done  a 
lot  of  soul  searching. 

It  seems  that  he  had  chosen  his 
life  work  of  medicine  because  he  had 
felt  that  this  profession  offered  the 
greatest  opportunities  for  service. 
“Now,”  he  said,  “I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  was  wrong.  The  kind 
of  teaching  we’ve  been  talking  about, 
of  bringing  the  next  generation  to  a 
better  understanding  of  other  people, 
is  the  greatest  service  that  anyone 
can  do  for  humanity.  Teachers  are 
the  ones  who  can  save  civilization, 
and  teaching  is  the  most  essential  pro¬ 
fession  in  the  world  today.” 

I  hope  that  teachers  will  never  for¬ 
get  how  important  their  job  is.  All 
around  us  we  see  how  urgent  is  the 
need  for  the  sort  of  teaching  that  will 
help  children  develop  new  understand¬ 
ings  and  will  result  in  changed  be¬ 
havior. 

We  see  evidence  of  blind  prejudices, 
selfishness  in  patronizing  black  mar¬ 
kets  at  the  expense  of  our  neighbors, 
reckless  driving  on  our  highways,  fail¬ 
ure  to  get  on  with  other  people,  inter¬ 
national  misconceptions  due  to  ignor¬ 
ance  and  inability  to  adjust  to  other 
points  of  view. 

As  the  needs  are  great,  so  are  the 
opportunities.  Teachers  in  increasing 
numbers  are  discovering  that  it  is 
possible  to  help  children  grow  in  un¬ 
selfishness  and  the  ability  to  work 
with  others  for  the  common  good,  to 
develop  self-control,  to  become  self- 
propelling  in  their  learning  and  social 
relationships,  really  to  change  their 
attitudes  and  behavior.  They  are  real¬ 
izing  that  teaching  largely  consists  in 
providing  opportunities  for  children 
to  acquire  for  themselves  the  under¬ 
standings,  loyalties,  habits,  skills,  and 


This  greeting  to  New  Jersey  teachers  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  fall  issue  of  School  Health 
Education.  It  is  reprinted  here  with  the 
permission  of  the  New  Jersey  Tuberculosis 
League. 

information  required  by  competent 
members  of  society,  and  to  guide  them 
in  making  growth  along  these  lines. 

More  and  more  teachers  are  thinking 
of  children  as  individual  personalities 
with  different  abilities  and  varying 
rates  of  growth.  As  a  result  of  this 
understanding,  teachers  are  increas¬ 
ingly  trying  to  safeguard  the  physical 
and  mental  health  of  their  children. 
They  are  helping  children  to  develop 
an  awareness  of  their  own  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  building  up  desirable  health 
habits  and  acquiring  the  information 
they  need  for  intelligent  health  be¬ 
havior,  and  of  their  social  responsi¬ 
bility  in  protecting  the  health  of  others. 
Teachers  are  more  sensitive  to  their 
obligation  to  help  provide  for  each 
child  the  mental  health  that  comes 
from  a  chance  to  succeed  in  his  own 
way,  and  so  to  earn  for  himself  a 
recognized  place  in  the  group.  They 
are  protecting  this  sense  of  security 
by  focusing  on  the  growth  of  the 
individual  in  terms  of  hb  ability, 
rather  than  on  competing  against  hb 
classmates  by  overemphasizing  exami¬ 
nations  and  marks. 

1  hope  that  teachers  will  realize  how 
fortunate  they  are  in  their  opportunity 
for  service,  for  meeting  thb  vital 
challenge.  There  is  an  incomparable 
thrill  in  real  teaching,  in  guiding  chil¬ 
dren  instead  of  driving  them,  in  having 
them  work  without  external  compulsion 
because  they  are  interested  in  what 
they  are  learning  and  see  the  need  for 
it.  There  is  a  deep  satisfaction  in 
observing  the  outcomes  of  this  sort 
of  teaching,  in  seeing  children  become 
increasingly  self-su£Ecient  and  socially 
competent,  and  in  realbing  that  these 
outcomes  will  persist  throughout  the 
lives  of  the  pupib  and  spread  from 
them  to  other  people,  perhaps  for 
generations. 


Xhe  alarming  shortage  of  teachers 
has  helped  bring  a  reaibation  of  the 
importance  of  the  teacher.  People  are 
findmg  out  that  the  outcomes  of  any 
educational  system  depend  directly 
upon  the  quabty  of  the  teaching,  upon 
having  teachers  who  understand  chil¬ 
dren  and  how  to  guide  their  develop¬ 
ment,  who  are  convmced  of  the  value 
of  this  sort  of  teaching  and  who  apply 
what  they  beheve.  it  might  almost 
be  said  that  teachers  are  the  school,  but 
teachers  cannot  operate  effectively 
without  help. 

Ihe  usetulness  of  teachers  b  seri¬ 
ously  impaired  unless  they  have  the 
support  ot  supermtendents,  prmcipab, 
boards  of  education,  and  parents.  All 
should  work  together  for  the  good  of 
the  children.  The  example  of  a  demo¬ 
cratic  organization  of  the  whole  school 
system  is  of  incalculable  value,  in 
schoob  where  the  supermtendent  plans 
democratically  with  his  principab,  and 
the  prmcipals  with  the  teachers,  teach¬ 
ers  can  and  will  work  democratically 
with  their  pupib. 

There  are  mdications  that  the  pupil 
is  begmning  to  understand  the  debt 
we  owe  to  teachers.  People  are  com¬ 
ing  to  realize  more  than  ever  before 
that  teachmg  b  not  only  a  real  profes¬ 
sion,  rankuig  with  other  professions, 
but  that  it  b  in  many  ways  the  most 
essential  profession  in  the  world  today. 
Teachers  are  being  given  the  recogni¬ 
tion  due  to  members  of  an  honored 
profession,  in  their  standing  in  the 
community,  and  to  some  degree  in  fi¬ 
nancial  security. 

And  teachers  are  proving  themselves 
worthy  of  their  profession.  During 
these  critical  years,  they  have  been 
doing  a  magnificent  job.  Teachers  long 
in  service,  beginning  teachers,  teach¬ 
ers  returning  to  service  often  at  a 
personal  sacrifice,  have  not  only  kept 
our  schoob  going  but  have  steadily 
improved  the  quality  of  teaching  on 
the  whole. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  express  in  some 
measure  the  appreciation  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  for  the  serv¬ 
ice  which  the  teachers  of  New  Jersey 
have  performed  and  are  continuing  to 
perform  for  our  children  and  for  the 
world.  We  have  a  deep  sense  of  obli¬ 
gation  for  this  most  essential  of  all 
work.  We  feel  that  the  state  owes 
our  teachers  a  debt  which  can  never 
fully  be  paid. 

‘‘The  Mndent  must  be  concerned  with 
the  words  ‘right*  and  'wrong*  in  both  the 
ethical  and  the  mathematical  sense.” 

James  Bry  ant  Conant 

‘There  is  enough  potential  leadership 
in  onr  profession  to  make  more  progress 
ill  education  during  the  next  S  years  than 
we  have  made  during  the  past  25  years.” 

Joy  Elmer  Morgan 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Pick  Your  Own  Statistics 


A  Book  Review 


By  Laurence  B.  Johnson 
Editor 


The  authors  get  these  figures  by  di¬ 
viding  the  undergraduate  college  en¬ 
rollment  by  the  population  18  to  21 
years  old,  and  the  number  graduating 
by  the  population  aged  21.  But  the 
figures  used  for  college  enrollment  are 
those  given  as  “undergraduate  college 
enrollment,  1937-38,  public  and  private, 
by  states,”  from  p.  77,  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  Bulletin  1940,  No.  2,  Chap. 
4,  and  the  numbers  of  graduates  from 
pp.  64-65  of  the  same  volume. 

Thus  New  Jersey’s  percentage  in 
these  two  factors  is  based  on  the 
numbers  actually  enrolled  in  and 
graduated  from  colleges  in  New  Jersey. 
Yet  it  is  a  known  fact  that  a  mere  40 


per  cent  of  New  Jersey  youth  go  to 
college  in  New  Jersey.  It  is  part  of  our 
educational  pattern  that  most  of  our 
youth  shall  go  outside  the  state  for 
their  college  education.  Hence  these 
figures  are  virtually  meaningless,  and 
the  whole  statistical  structure  of 
Messrs.  Lancelot  and  Hughes  falls  flat 
on  its  face. 

We  will  admit  that  New  Jersey’s  pro¬ 
vision  for  higher  education  within  its 
borders  is  nothing  to  be  proud  of.  The 
state  probably  should  be  penalized 
somewhat  for  its  failure  in  this  respect. 
But  Hughes  and  Lancelot  utterly  ignore 
that  fact  that  New  Jersey  and  Delaware 
are  small  states  geographically,  and  that 
it  is  a  normal,  natural  development  for 
us  to  send  our  youth  to  Penn,  Temple, 
Columbia,  and  NYU — all  of  which  are 
closer  to  the  population  centers  than 
either  Rutgers  or  Princeton. 

To  sum  up,  two  out  of  the  fiye 
factors  determining  accomplishment 
are  absurd,  and  the  accomplishment 
factor  so  determined  makes  up  better 
than  2/5  of  the  final  “performance  rat¬ 
ing.” 


EDUCATION:  AMERICA’S  MAGIC. 
Hughes,  Lancelot.  183  pp.  Iowa  State 
College  Press.  1946. 

During  the  recent  elections,  much 
was  made  of  this  book.  It  was 
cited  to  demonstrate  that  New  Jer¬ 
sey  schools  are  poor  things  and  that 
our  state  ranks  48th  among  the  states 
in  the  “efficiency”  of  its  school  system 
— whatever  that  may  mean. 

Half  the  book  is  devoted  to  “Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  48  States,”  in  which  the 
authors  arrive  at  “overall  performance” 
ratings  of  the  states.  New  Jersey  ranks 
40th.  That  rating  is  obtained  by  com¬ 
bining  five  factors:  (1)  accomplish¬ 
ment  (N.  J.  32nd) ;  (2)  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  accomplishment  and 
ability  (N.  J.  45th) ;  (3)  effort  (N.  J. 
28th) ;  (4)  efficiency — based  on  the 
relationship  between  accomplishment 
and  expenditures  per  child  (N.  J. 
48th) ;  and  (5)  adult  educational  level 
(N.  J.  30th). 

Accomplishment  is  obviously  the 
key  to  the  final  rating;  in  making  the 
combination  it  is  given  double  weight, 
and  it  is  used  as  a  basis  for  two  other 
factors  (2  and  4).  In  both  these  fac¬ 
tors  low  accomplishment,  combined 
with  high  ability  or  high  expenditures 
per  child,  result  in  very  low  ratings. 

How  THEN  DO  Messrs.  Hughes  and 
Lancelot  determine  accomplishment? 
They  use  five  selected  “educational 
goals”;  (1)  youth  completing  eighth 
grade;  (2)  youth  14-17  in  high  school; 
(3)  youth  17  graduated  from  high 
school;  (4)  youth  18-21  college  under¬ 
graduates;  and  (5)  youth  21  graduat¬ 
ing  from  college.  These  are  not,  in 
themselves,  unreasonable  measures, 
though  one  can  seriously  question  their 
equal  importance.  This  makes  second¬ 
ary  and  higher  education  twice  as  im¬ 
portant  as  elementary. 

On  the  first— eighth  grade  gradua¬ 
tion — New  Jersey  is  in  24th  place.  On 
the  second — high  school  enrollment — 
New  Jersey  is  ,  21st.  On  the  third — 
high  school  graduation — New  Jersey  is 
again  24th. 

Now  we  come  to  the  fourth  and  fifth 
factors — college  attendance  and  college 
graduation.  According  to  the  Hughes- 
Lancelot  figures.  New  Jersey  ranks  47th 
among  the  states  in  college  attendance, 
and  46th  in  college  graduation.  They 
report  only  5.5  per  cent  of  our  youth 
attending  college  and  only  3.62  ner 
cent  graduating. 


Dear  Mr.  Johnson: 

I  greatly  appreciate  your  courtesy  in 
sending  to  me  in  advance  a  copy  of 
your  review  of  our  book.  Education: 
Americans  Magic. 

We  seem  to  disagree  widely  at  three 
or  four  points. 

I  do  not  believe,  for  example,  that 
the  percentage  of  youth  attending 
college  and  the  percentage  graduating 
are  “absurd”  standards  to  take  into 
account  when  determining  the  educa¬ 
tional  accomplishment  of  any  given 
state.  It  is  at  these  upper  levels  that 
nearly  all  of  the  leaders  are  developed 
who  bring  about  progress  and  social 
betterment.  If  we  believe  in  education 
as  the  greatest  force  operating  toward 
these  ends,  as  we  must,  we  simply  can 
not  exclude  its  state  of  development  at 
the  higher  levels  as  a  thing  unworthy 
of  consideration.  It  is  clearly  apparent 
that  by  elementary  education  alone,  the 
present  levels  of  existence  of  the  masses 
of  the  people  could  not  be  long  main¬ 
tained,  much  less  raised  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation  as  they  have  been 
throughout  our  history. 

Whether  the  figures  in  our  tables 
relating  to  college  attendance  and 
graduation  are  correct  is  another 
matter.  Quite  certainly  they  are  not. 
We  have  simply  given  each  state  credit 
for  all  of  the  college  students  found 
within  its  borders.  Thus  New  Jersey 
received  no  credit  for  college  students 
going  to  other  states.  On  the  other 


hand,  it  received  credit  for  those  who 
came  to  it  from  elsewhere.  The  error 
would,  of  course,  be  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  these  two  groups.  That  difference 
may  be  considerable.  Yet  it  is  much 
smaller  than  it  first  appears.  How  great 
it  is  should  be  determined  if  possible. 

If  this  were  done,  it  might  conceivably 
raise  New  Jersey’s  rank  by  from  two 
to  five  places  as  to  over-all  educational 
performance. 

Assuming  that  its  rank  were  thus 
raised  from  40  to  35  or  thereabouts, 
there  would  still  be  a  gap  of  28  places 
between  its  rank  as  to  ability  and  that  ' 

with  respect  to  general  performance. 

This  is  the  really  sinister  truth  which 
your  review  seems  to  keep  within  the 
shadows  yet  which  appears  to  demand 
thoughtful,  constructive  attention.  I 
do  not  believe  it  can  be  argued  away. 

Mav  I  add  that  we  have  had  no 
thought  of  causing  trouble  or  embar¬ 
rassment  for  the  people  of  New  Jersey 
or  any  other  state.  In  fact,  we  were 
not  at  all  concerned  about  the  standing 
of  any  state  in  our  final  ranking.  We 
were  merely  trying  to  compare  the 
states  on  the  basis  of  objective  stand¬ 
ards  which  seemed  to  us  valid;  and  we 
endeavored  to  report  the  results  in  a 
manner  that  would  not  seem  harsh  or 
unfair.  As  to  the  last,  it  appears  that 
we  were  not  altogether  successful. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W,  H,  Lancelot 


January,  1947 
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Minutes  of  NJEA  Delegate  Assembly 

Atlantic  Gty,  November  7-8,  1946 


Tie  Delegate  Assembly  of  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association  convened  in  the 
Surf  Room  of  the  Hotel  Ambassador, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on  Thursday  evening. 
November  7,  1946,  at  8:30,  Bertha  Lawrence, 
President,  presiding.  All  delegates  were 
present. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  passed  that 
the  rules  of  order  be  adopted  as  presented. 
Mr.  Long  called  attention  to  a  resolution  to 
have  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  mailed  to 
each  member  within  a  reasonable  time  fol¬ 
lowing  each  delegate  assembly  meeting,  and 
to  the  desirability  of  numbering  all  sheets  of 
committee  reports. 

President  Lawrence  recommended  that 
$250  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  giv¬ 
ing  a  tea  to  honor  the  Executive  Committee 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English  at  their  meet¬ 
ing  in  Atlantic  City  during  the  Thanksgiving 
holiday.  It  was  mo\ed.  seconded  and  passed 
that  this  be  done. 

President  Lawrence  recommended  that  the 
$500  budgeted  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
Education-Lay  Meetings  during  the  year  be 
transferred  to  the  Educational  Planning  Com¬ 
mission  which  will  then  have  a  total  budget 
allocation  of  $1,000  for  conducting  whatever 
campaign  may  be  necessary  for  the  State 
Aid  Plan  or  other  unforeseen  needs. 

MISS  LAWRENCE;  “We  have  the  feeling 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  conduct  a  very 
vigorous  campaign  for  adequate  State  funds 
for  State  Aid;  that  the  large  municipalities 
as  well  as  smaller  groups  will  need  help, 
and  it  is  going  to  require  a  lot  of  meetings 
of  lay  leaders  in  order  to  have  the  work 
properly  prepared.” 

MR.  STERLING:  “Is  that  going  to  be 
enough?” 

MISS  LAWRENCE;  “We  are  not  sure, 
but  if  we  need  more  we  will  call  on  you  in 
February  because  we  need  help  for  this  plan. 
If  we  are  going  to  have  better  teachers*  sal¬ 
aries.  we  will  need  more  State  aid,  and  we 
are  facing  it  very  frankly  and  fearlessly.” 
It  was  moved,  seconded  and  passed  that  the 
transfer  be  made. 

Miss  Lawrence  recommended  that  because 
emergency  teacher  welfare  or  other  vital 
situations  often  arise  and  demand  prompt 
action,  the  Executive  Committee  be  empow¬ 
ered  to  use  the  $1,000  which  was  allocated 
to  it  by  a  previous  vote  of  the  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  bud- 
getarv  items  not  alone  for  this  purpose  but 
also  for  meeting  emergencies  that  could  not 
have  been  foreseen  at  the  time  the  budget 
was  adopted.  It  was  moved,  seconded  and 
carried  that  this  be  done. 

By-Laws  Amended 

Mrs.  Marion  Fox  reported  as  Treasurer, 
and  Chester  V.  Koppenhaver,  for  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Audits,  certified  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  examined  the  report  of  the  auditor  for 
the  period  from  September  1. 1945.  to  August 
31.  1946,  and  that  the  report  of  the  auditor 
attests  to  the  correctness  of  the  Association’s 
financial  figures  and  accounts.  The  report 
was  accepted. 

As  Executive  Secretary,  Dr.  Hipp  called 
attention  to  his  written  report. 

MISS  LAWRENCE:  “As  President  1 
should  like  to  give  my  heartiest  expres¬ 
sion  of  gratitude  to  the  work  which  he 
has  done.  It  has  been  a  difficult  task.  There 
have  been  almost  three  times  the  requests 
for  field  service  that  we  have  had  in  times 
past,  and  he  certainly  has  been  a  tower  of 


strength,  and  his  good  judgments  have  made 
my  work  very  easy.  Dt.  Hipp,  we  certainly 
are  grateful  to  you,  and  your  report  will 
show  that  this  staff  has  been  working.” 
Dr.  Hipp’s  report  was  accepted. 

Dr.  Hipp  read  the  following  proposed 
amendment:  “Paragraph  13  of  the  By-Laws 
of  the  Association  be  amended  by  adding 
Pension  Policy  Committee,”  and  “Paragraph 
28  of  the  By-Laws  be  changed  to  29,  and 
that  a  new  paragraph  28  read  as  follows; 
Pension  Policy  Committee.  The  Pension 
Policy  Committee  shall  consist  of  not  less 
than  five  members  and  shall  study  and  report 
on  problems  relating  to  teacher  retirement.” 
It  was  moved  by  Ida  T.  Reeves,  seconded  and 
passed,  that  this  be  adopted.  Miss  Lawrence 
declared  the  Pension  Policy  Committee  now 
a  standing  committee  of  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association. 

Dr.  O.  J.  Moulton  submitted  the  report  of 
the  Long-Time  Planning  Committee  as  made 
in  May,  and  it  was  adopted. 

Publication  of  Statistics 

Dr.  Eugene  G.  Wilkins  submitted  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Research  Committee  and  rec¬ 
ommended  “that  from  the  present  fluctua¬ 
tion  of  living  costs,  a  definite  attempt  be 
made  to  attach  teachers  salaries  to  a  cost 
of  living  index  separate  and  apart  from  their 
normal  salary  Increases.” 

MISS  LAWRENCE:  “You  mean  by  that 
a  bonus?” 

DR.  WILKINS:  “We  don’t  care  how  it  is 
done,  but  some  way  of  attaching  it.  It 
should  be  in  the  agreements  between  the 
communities  and  the  teachers  that  income 
remain  a  constant  income  and  not  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  fluctuations  such  as  we  experienced 
this  summer  and  which  we  may  look  forward 
to  experiencing  disastrously  some  time  within 
the  next  twelve  months.” 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  passed  that 
this  recommendation  be  referred  to  the 
Salary  Committee  for  study  and  whatever 
action  they  wish  to  suggest  through  proper 
channels.  The  report  was  accepted. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Nicholls  and  sec¬ 
onded  that  the  report  of  the  Research  Com¬ 
mittee  on  salaries  not  be  published  in  the 
Review,  but  placed  in  the  NJEA  head- 
auarters  for  anyone  wishing  to  see  it.  Mr. 
Nirholls  indicated  that  the  larger  districts 
in  his  county  feel  that  they  are  held  down 
by  the  comparison  with  the  other  districts, 
and  that  the  smaller  districts  benefit.  Mr. 
Bergen  suggested  that  the  organization  agree 
not  to  publish  anything  until  it  is  brought 
up  at  the  Delegate  Assembly  meeting,  ask¬ 
ing  who  decides  when  and  where  and  how 
such  reports  are  going  to  be  broadcast. 

DR.  WILKINS:  “The  idea  is  to  give  the 
teachers  ample  and  pertinent  data  in  their 
own  hands  so  they  can  think  over  and  use 
the  data  and  not  depend  on  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  or  board  of  education  to 
interpret  the  figures  as  they  wish.  We  have 
been  quite  conscious  of  the  disastrous  com¬ 
parisons  made.  They  do  hurt  some  communi¬ 
ties.  but  they  help  far  more  every  teacher 
in  the  State  than  thev  might  inconvenience 
or  embarrass.”  Several  other  sneakers  urged 
the  publication  of  salary  statistics. 

MR.  BARR;  “I  think  we  are  kidding 
ourselves  if  we  think  the  boards  of  education 
are  in  ignorance  of  the  salaries  in  the  other 
communities  until  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  comes  out  with  a  report.  The 
boards  of  education  and  the  superintendents 
are  in  possession  of  all  of  this  information.  It 


is  the  case  of  getting  it  to  the  teacher  as 
well.” 

Mr.  Klick  recalled  a  chart  in  which  the 
research  committee  pointed  out  the  valuations 
back  of  each  pupil,  and  asked  whether  the 
committee  would  take  that  add  tional  fact 
into  consideration.  Mr.  Nichoils’  motion 
was  lost. 

For  the  Enrollment  Committee  Elmer 
Smith  reported  a  gain  of  1534  members  last 
year  and  asked  for  support  of  district  enroll¬ 
ment  committeemen.  The  report  was  accepted. 

Dr.  Winans  submitted  the  report  of  the 
Resolutions  Committee.  Mr.  Dwyer  asked 
whether  the  resolution  on  Higher  Education 
would  support  that  which  indirectly  will 
affect  the  amount  of  money  the  public  schools 
receive  from  the  State.  President  Lawrence 
and  Dr.  Winans  indicated  that  it  would 
not  interfere  with  the  public  schools.  The 
report  was  accepted,  and  it  was  moved,  sec¬ 
onded  and  passed  that  the  resolutions  be 
adopted  in  toto. 

Legislation 

Dr.  Spencer  submitted  the  Salary  Commit¬ 
tee  Report. 

After  some  discussion  of  procedure  the  re¬ 
port  was  accepted. 

For  the  Legislative  Committee  Mr.  Steel 
reported,  saying.  “It  is  our  responsibility  to 
prepare  and  introduce  legislation  which  you 
or  teachers’  groups  believe  to  be  desirable, 
and  which  we  believe  will  be  accepted  by 
the  State  legislative  bodies.  Most  of  our 
legislative  material  comes  to  us  from  various 
groups  that  are  studying  these  problems,  and 
the  rulings  of  the  Legislative  Committee  are 
on  the  basis  of  the  advisability  of  introduc¬ 
ing  legislation,  rather  than  on  the  study 
which  has  been  made. 

“The  Legislative  Committee  has  suggested 
that  we  take  our  same  stand  on  the  privilege 
of  tenure  being  extended  to  superintendents 
and  assistant  superintendents  in  other  than 
first-class  counties.  There  are  less  than  thirty 
of  these  superintendents  and  assistant  super¬ 
intendents.  and  they  are  the  only  people  with 
teaching  certificates  we  know  of  in  the  State 
who  are  today  not  enjoying  the  privileges 
of  tenure.  That  bill  has  been  introduced 
several  times  by  this  Association.  The  Leg¬ 
islative  Committee  recommends  it  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  again  this  year. 

“The  Veterans’  Pension  Bill  discriminated 
against  teachers;  we  recommend  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  legislation  which  would  amend 
that  bill  and  eliminate  that  discrimination. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  that  we  should  take  this  matter  up 
with  the  Veterans’  Associations,  and  if  they 
felt  they  would  be  more  successful,  then 
we  should  merely  support  it. 

“The  Committee  decided  to  support  a  bill 
which  will  be  introduced  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  on  adult  education.  That  bill  was 
introduced  last  year  and  approved  by  your 
Association. 

“It  was  decided  we  would  support  the  re¬ 
newal  of  the  Bonus  Act.  but  at  a  later  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Legislative  Committee  we  would 
like  to  decide  just  how  that  act  should  be 
rewritten.  If  you  find  in  your  particular 
area  that  the  present  bonus  act  does  not 
cover  your  situation  adeauatelv,  you  should 
contact  your  Legislative  Committee  member. 

“The  Legislative  Committee  discussed  the 
matter  of  legislation  that  limits  the  school 
budgets  in  certain  cities  to  one  and  one-half 
per  cent  of  the  total  taxable  property  of  the 
assessed  valuations  of  the  community.  City 
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governmeots  can  approve  oi  school  budgets 
beyond  one  and  one-hali  per  cent,  but  it  has 
bMn  found  that  city  governments  hide  be¬ 
hind  that  figure.  Hence  we  are  suggesting 
the  increase  of  that  to  at  least  two  per  cent. 

“The  committee  felt  that  we  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  ask  for  State  appropriations  for 
State  aid  and  that  the  Legi^ative  Committee 
should  have  the  authority  to  go  further  and 
uk  for  additional  State  aid  if  the  present 
State  aid  is  found  inadequate. 

“Higher  minimum  pensions  for  retired 
teachers  were  brought  up  and  discussed. 
\ve  have  learned,  however,  that  that  matter 
is  still  being  studied  by  the  Pension  Policy 
Committee,  and  we  felt  that  the  matter 
should  be  referred  to  that  committee  for  fur¬ 
ther  study. 

“The  NEA  has  recommended  a  study  of 
the  pension  tax  exemption  plan.  People  re¬ 
ceiving  pensions  receive  no  greater  exemp¬ 
tion  than  anyone  else  except  pensioned 
railroad  employees;  they  have  a  pension  ex¬ 
emption  up  to  11440.  The  NEA  is  working 
on  that  as  a  national  program. 

“Your  Legislative  Committee  took  up  the 
matter  of  minimum  salaries  and  after  con¬ 
siderable  discussion,  it  is  their  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  we  ask  for  a  minimum  salary  bill 
of  two  thousand  dollars. 

“The  matter  of  permitting  boards  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  provide  bonuses  on  the  basis  of 
dependents  was,  of  course,  discussed  at  some 
length,  and  the  committee  felt  it  advisable 
from  the  standpoint  of  legislation  at  this  time 
to  introduce  such  a  recommendation. 

“In  addition  to  those  bills,  of  course,  we 
are  pledged  to  support  the  Federal  aid  bill, 
or  we  were  last  year,  and  would  ask  that 
you  continue  your  support  of  a  Federal  aid 
bill  ^ain  this  year.  Another  bill  which  will 
receive  serious  consideration  this  year  in 
Congress  concerns  Federal  assistance  in 
building  school  buildings.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  need  for  school  buildings  is  such  it  can’t 
be  met  by  many  communities  without  Fed¬ 
eral  aid,  and  that  bill  is  one  which  also 
should  receive  your  attention.” 

The  report  was  accepted. 

Dependency  Bonus 

There  was  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  bill 
to  permit  boards  of  education  to  provide  a 
bonus  for  all  teachers,  men  and  women,  on 
the  basis  of  dependents  as  defined  by  the 
income  tax. 

MR.  STEEL:  “Those  who  opposed  it  ex¬ 
pressed  two  beliefs.  One  was  that  at  a 
time  when  we  were  attempting  to  raise  the 
standards  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  State  by 
minimum  salary  bills  and  bringing  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  public  in  general  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  all  teachers,  it  was  inadvisable  for 
the  Association  to  try  to  assist  a  certain 
group.  The  question  arose  whether  people 
doing  the  same  job  should  not  be  paid  the 
same  amount  of  money,  not  on  the  basis  of 
dependency.  Of  course  there  are  just  as 
many  arguments  on  the  other  side,  on  the 
point  of  the  army  with  dependents  and  the 
income  tax  basis  of  dependents.  The  Leg¬ 
islative  Committee  voted  in  favor  of  elimin¬ 
ating  it  at  this  time.” 

DR.  SPENCER:  “We  have  arrived  at  an 
economic  situation  in  which  the  most  opti¬ 
mistic  individual  cannot  conceive  that  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  and  State  aid  will  catch  up  with 
the  decreasing  dollar  to  the  extent  where  the 
individual  at  the  maximum  salary,  who  is 
trying  to  maintain  a  home  and  treat  teaching 
as  a  profession  and  educate  his  children, 
can  equal  his  purchasing  power  to  the  dollar 
that  he  had  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  I  have 
had  principal  after  principal  come  to  me 
and  say,  ‘You  have  got  to  do  something  to 
enable  us  to  keep  the  men  that  we  have 
to  have  to  man  our  secondary  schools.* 

“It  is  all  right  to  talk  about  a  single  salary 
schedule.  I  believe  in  it  and  have  supported 


it,  and  1  am  saying  from  now  on  there  won’t 
be  one  single  board  of  education  in  New 
Jersey  that  will  approve  a  single  salary 
schedule  in  the  next  three  years  unless  you 
give  that  board  the  power  to  do  something 
to  enable  them  to  hold  their  married  teach¬ 
ers.  1  think  we  have  to  recognize  one  other 
principle  along  with  the  single  salary  sched¬ 
ule  or  it  is  dead.  You  have  to  equalize  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  teachers  who  have 
dependencies.” 

Mr.  Dwyer  moved  that  the  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  be  directed  to  prepare  a  bill  which 
would  permit  a  board  of  education  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  bonus  to  all  teachers,  men  and  women, 
on  the  basis  of  dependents,  to  be  defined 
by  the  Federal  income  tax  law,  the  bonus 
not  to  be  claimed  as  compensation,  and  the 
Salary  Committee  to  be  consulted  on  it. 
This  was  seconded. 

Mr.  Long  asked  whether  this  will  confuse 
the  issue  of  salaries. 

MISS  VAN  WYK:  “The  teachers  make 
the  good  school  system,  and  I  don’t  think 
the  number  of  dependents  you  have  influ¬ 
ences  your  teaching  in  any  way.  In  Passaic 
County  we  had  a  meeting  of  all  teachers’ 
association  heads,  and  we  went  on  record  as 
disapproving  this.” 

MR.  LONG:  “Teachers  organizations  are 
not  concerned  now  with  the  dependency  in¬ 
crement  or  a  minimum.  They  are  concerned 
with  a  salary  increment.” 

MISS  GLENN:  “East  Orange  teachers 
have  asked  the  board  of  education  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollar  increment.  They  voted  down  the 
dependency  bonus.  Last  evening  I  met  with 
our  Salary  Committee.  There  are  five  men 
on  that  committee,  four  of  them  definitely 
opposed  to  this  dependency  bonus.” 

MR.  WHITCOMB:  “We  are  always  try¬ 
ing  to  work  some  way  out  so  that  we  won’t 
have  to  stand  on  our  feet  and  say  teachers 
are  worth  money,  and  they  should  be  paid 
good  money,  and  if  a  lot  of  teachers  have  to 
leave  the  profession  because  they  can’t  make 
enough  money,  perhaps  then  we  will  begin 
to  get  salaries  commensurate  with  our  work.” 

MISS  O’CALLAGHAN:  “We  are,  I  hoi», 
a  professional  group,  and  to  me  it  is  dis¬ 
crimination.” 

MR.  BARR:  “This  resolution  would  be  a 
distinct  advantage  to  superintendents  and 
boards  of  education  in  meeting  the  emergency 
situation  that  they  face,  but  I  am  not  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  helps  the  teaching  profession 
as  a  whole.  If  it  is  an  emergency  measure, 
I  am  more  strongly  opposed  to  it;  one  of 
the  things  we  face  as  a  profession  is  not 
only  getting  adequate  salaries  for  ourselves; 
we  have  to  think  in  terms  of  those  we  would 
like  to  have  enter  the  profession.  I  don’t 
think  this  resolution  does  anything  to  im¬ 
prove  the  character  of  people  entering  the 
profession  because  they  will  be  entering  it 
as  single  individuals.  I  think  that  as  a 
professional  person  I  am  entitled  to  be  paid 
an  adequate  salary  for  the  work  that  I  do, 
and  I  don’t  think  I  should  spread  my  per¬ 
sonal  budget  before  members  of  the  board  of 
education.” 

The  motion  was  put  to  a  vote  and  was  lost. 

Minimum  Salary 

Mr.  Sterling  moved  that  we  propose  a  mini¬ 
mum  salary  of  $2500  and  that  for  the  next 
eight  successive  years  there  be  annual  in¬ 
crements  of  $150  to  total  $3600.  “I  don’t 
think  $3600  is  too  much  to  ask  for  a  teacher 
when  you  realize  that  in  the  city  of  Newark 
there  are  1700  men  selling  garments  whose 
minimum  salary  is  $3500  and  the  average 
salary  is  $5,000.”  The  motion  was  seconded. 

MRS.  THOMAS:  “It  seems  to  me  $2400 
is  the  minimum  that  is  being  asked  all  over 
the  country,  and  New  Jersey  would  be  out 
of  line  asking  for  less.  I  don’t  think  we 
should  stand  on  what  the  small  communities 


and  districts  ask  for.  Ask  for  a  salary  high 
enough  and  demand  state  aid  to  pay  it.” 

.MR.  WHITCOMB:  “No  other  group  that 
I  know  of  ever  goes  to  a  conference  and 
demands  what  they  think  the  other  person 
will  give  them.  They  go  in  and  ask  lor 
what  they  think  they  are  worth,  and  most 
ask  for  more  than  that.  U  any  compromis¬ 
ing  is  to  be  done,  do  it  when  we  are  forced 
to,  not  before  we  even  approach  the  people 
with  whom  we  are  going  to  work.” 

MR.  STEEL:  “If  you  establish  a  $2400 
or  $2500  minimum  and  ask  us  to  go  for  that, 
then  1  think  the  Legislative  Conunittee  should 
stand  for  that.  I  have  no  thought  we  are 
going  to  compromise  for  anything  less  than 
that.  We  would  rather  be  defeated.  If  we 
have  established  that  as  minimum  salary  for 
our  profession,  let’s  not  compromise  at  all.” 

MR.  BARR:  “I  speak  as  one  who  believes 
$2400  should  be  asked  for,  and  that  it  can 
and  should  be  obtained.  I  also  would  like  to 
second  the  thought  that  it  does  make  us 
face  immediately  the  problem  of  state  aid. 
We  are  never  going  to  be  properly  compen¬ 
sated  until  we  fight  that  battle  out,  and  I 
am  willing  to  go  on  record  as  one  who  is 
willing  to  fight  it  at  this  time.” 

MR.  SCHANZ:  “What  about  the  teachew 
in  service  and  the  married  men  you  didn’t 
help  a  moment  ago?  Your  problem  is  not 
the  beginning  teacher,  but  a  teacher  in  serv¬ 
ice.  The  beginner  comes  in  today  and  gets 
more  than  people  teaching  three  or  four 
years.” 

MISS  PORRECA:  “The  Bergen  County 
delegation  are  in  favor  of  the  two  thousand 
dollars  with  a  five  hundred  dollar  cost  of 
living  increment — not  a  bonus — for  every 
single  teacher.” 

MISS  STADLER:  “Our  association  from 
Salem  County  thought  we  should  do  some¬ 
thing  for  teachers  in  service.  The  younger 
teachers  can  take  care  of  themselves  and 
are  getting  more  money  than  the  teachers 
in  service  for  say  ten  or  twenty  years.” 

MR.  STERLING:  “I  would  be  glad  to 
split  the  motion  into  the  $2500  minimum, 
and  the  $150  increments.” 

The  motion  that  the  Legislative  (^mmittee 
be  instructed  to  introduce  legislation  estab¬ 
lishing  $2500  as  the  minimum  salary  for 
teachers  was  passed. 

Mr.  Long  then  moved  that  the  President 
of  the  Association  appoint  a  committee  to 
write  a  suitable,  vigorous,  respectful,  stroi^ 
letter  to  every  board  of  education  in  this 
state,  every  teachers’  association,  and  every 
allied  association,  including  the  Parent 
Teacher  Association,  urging  $500  as  an  im¬ 
mediate  minimum  increment  for  teachers. 
The  motion  was  seconded  and  pas^d  after 
considerable  discussion.  The  meeting  then 
recessed  at  11:10  o’clock. 

It  reconvened  at  10:00  o’clock,  Friday 
morning,  November  9,  in  the  same  place, 
with  a  quorum  present. 

Mr.  Dwyer  moved  the  other  proposals  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  Legblative  Committee  be 
approved,  and  the  Legislative  Committee  be 
directed  to  prepare  bills  for  them.  The  mo¬ 
tion  was  seconded  and  passed. 

Miss  Colton  reported  for  the  Committee 
on  Necrology.  The  report  was  accepted. 

Mr.  Wardle  reported  for  the  Budget  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  report  was  accepted. 

Miss  Sutton  supplemented  the  written  re¬ 
port  of  the  Welfare  Committee  by  stating 
that  the  State  Board  had  upheld  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  in  his  decision  against  Mabel  Palmer. 
The  report  was  accepted. 

Mr.  Van  Ness  reported  for  the  Editorial 
Committee.  The  report  was  accepted. 

Back  Mary  Barnes 

Mrs.  Thomas  reported  for  the  Coordinat¬ 
ing  Committee.  The  report  was  accepted. 
It  was  moved,  seconded  and  passed  that  we 
adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  committee. 
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the  21  proposals  of  the  NEA  Victory  Action 
Program.  A  brief  discussion  made  clear  that 
unified  dues  still  leave  the  individual  teacher 
the  option  of  joining  one  association  without 
joining  local,  state,  and  national. 

Miss  Porreca  moved  that  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association  go  on  record  as  plac¬ 
ing  the  name  of  Mary  Barnes  for  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  NEA  as  the  next  woman  presi¬ 
dent.  The  motion  was  seconded  and  passed, 
after  several  tributes  to  Mrs.  Barnes’  record. 
President  Lawrence  directed  the  Executive 
Secretary  to  write  and  inform  Mrs.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Peffer  reported  for  the  Pension  Policy 
Committee:  “One  of  the  largest  problems 
which  we  studied  last  year  was  the  NT  A 
proposal.  We  followed  the  desire  of  the 
Executive  Committee  and  had  two  studies 
made  by  Mr.  Buck,  and  on  the  conclusions 
which  he  gave  us,  we  made  a  decision.  I 
think  the  feeling  of  the  committee  is  that 
the  thing  isn’t  conclusively  settled,  and  we 
do  honestly  feel  part  of  the  problem  needs 
further  study,  and  we  will  follow  your  direc¬ 
tion  in  the  matter,  or  our  committee  may 
suggest  the  matter  be  pursued  further.”  He 
also  called  attention  to  the  minimum  pen¬ 
sion  problem,  to  the  plight  of  the  teachers 
who  were  not  members  of  the  Fund,  and  to 
the  situation  of  those  who  joined  late  and 
could  buy  only  10  years  back  credit.  The 
report  was  accepted. 

Mr.  Vastine  reported  for  Democratic  Dis¬ 
cussions.  The  report  was  adopted.  It  was 
moved,  seconded  and  passed  that  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Discussions  Committee  be  continued 
as  part  of  the  work  of  the  Association. 

Miss  Francis  reported  on  Affiliated  Groups, 
recommending  that  since  the  New  Jersey 
Secondary  School  Principals  Association  and 
the  New  Jersey  Veterans  Association  have 
met  all  qualifications  set  up  by  the  Delegate 
Assembly,  they  be  admitted  to  affiliation  in 
the  NJEA.  The  report  was  accepted,  and 
it  was  moved,  seconded,  and  passed  that  the 
two  groups  be  accepted  for  affiliation. 

Mr.  Coulter  reported  for  the  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Advisory  Committee.  It  was  moved, 
seconded  and  passed  that  the  report  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  The  committee  recommendation  that 
if  at  all  possible,  the  negotiations  between 
the  NJEA  and  the  milk  interests  of  the  state 
continue  to  their  logical  conclusion,  and 
that  the  NJEA  and  the  milk  interests  of  the 
state  sponsor  a  series  of  radio  programs 
featuring  stories  for  children,  was  discussed 
at  length.  Dr.  Hipp  made  clear  that  the 
NJEA  would  select  the  person  who  tells  the 
stories  and  work  with  them.  “Of  course  we 
would  have  to  select  someone  in  whom  we 
have  confidence  and  who  would  be  familiar 
with  our  policies.”  Dr.  Hipp  made  clear 
that  no  specific  companies  but  the  milk  in¬ 
dustry  itself  was  under  consideration  as  co¬ 
sponsor.  It  was  moved,  seconded  and  passed 
that  the  recommendation  be  adopted. 

Life  Membership 

Miss  Hamilton  reported  for  the  Life  Mem¬ 
bership  Committee.  The  report  was  ac¬ 
cepted.  It  was  moved,  seconded  and  passed 
that  we  adopt  the  plan  of  life  membership 
as  soon  as  the  Constitution  can  be  revised  to 
permit  such  membership,  and  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  make  definite  proposals. 

Mr.  Nicholls  asked  whether  the  person  in 
service  for  a  period  of  years  should  pay  the 
same  as  a  teacher  just  beginning. 

Miss  Lawrence  reported  contributions  of 
$10,922.88  through  the  Committee  for  the 
Relief  of  Starving  Children.  The  report  was 
accepted. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  passed  that 
the  Public  Relations  Advisory  Committee  be 
continued. 

Miss  Lawrence  called  for  New  Business. 


Mr.  Whitcomb  reported  a  desire  among 
teachers  for  more  field  work,  even  if  it  in¬ 
volved  additional  dues.  Miss  Harvey  re¬ 
ported  the  desire  for  a  report  on  the  voting 
record  of  legislators  who  are  candidates  for 
reelection.  It  was  moved,  seconded  and 
passed  that  the  voting  record  of  members  of 
the  legislature  on  all  bills  affecting  educa¬ 
tion  shall  be  put  in  the  hands  of  all  teachers 
prior  to  the  primary  and  general  elections, 
and  that  the  method  of  presenting  that  ma¬ 
terial  be  left  up  to  the  Editorial  Committee. 

Miss  O’Callaghan  presented  a  resolution 
to  instruct  the  Executive  Committee  “to 
take  all  essential  and  necessary  steps  re¬ 
quired  to  see  that  the  legislature  and  the 
^ard  of  Trustees  of  the  Teachers’  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund  fulfill  completely  and 
honorably  the  stated  purposes  of  the  Pen¬ 
sion  and  Annuity  Fund  in  relation  to  the 
individual  annuity  accounts  of  all  teachers.” 
It  was  moved,  seconded,  and  passed  that  it 
be  referred  to  the  Pension  Policy  Committee 
for  further  study. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  passed  that 
the  Delegate  Assembly  appropriate  two  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  for  actuarial  studies  of  pension 
problems  which  may  be  necessary  for  the 
preparation  of  legislation,  with  authorization 
for  all  actuarial  studies  recommended  by  the 
Pension  Policy  Committee  to  be  made  by  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Ask  Sabbatical  Leaves 

Miss  Glenn  submitted  a  resolution  from 
the  Essex  County  Education  Association  re¬ 
questing  that  a  bill  be  introduced  making 
provision  for  a  system  of  sabbatical  leaves 
for  public  school  teachers.  It  was  moved, 
seconded  and  passed  that  it  be  referred  to 
the  Legislative  Committee. 

Miss  O’Callaghan  read  a  resolution  urging 
that  the  Educational  Review  open  its  col¬ 
umns  to  both  opponents  and  proponents  of 
any  and  all  controversial  matters  before  the 
Association.  It  was  moved,  seconded  and 
passed  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Editorial 
Committee. 

Miss  Lawrence  thanked  the  members  of 
the  Assembly  for  the  excellent  way  in  which 
they  had  conducted  the  meeting,  and  the 
Assembly  applauded  a  motion  by  Mr.  Barr 
that  the  Assembly  express  its  appreciation  to 
Miss  Lawrence  for  the  fine  way  in  which 
she  had  conducted  the  two  sessions  of  the 
Assembly. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  12:15  o’clock. 


Ask  Franklin  Observance 

The  Benjamin  Frankun  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Rev¬ 
olution  has  asked  schools  to  observe 
January  17  as  the  birthday  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Franklin.  They  remind  teach¬ 
ers  that  Franklin  was  bom  on  January 
17,  1706.  When  the  American  colonies 
entered  the  Revolution,  he  had  just 
returned  from  England  where  he  had 
been  representing  his  countrymen  in 
opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act.  At  the 
age  of  70  he  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  His  business  suc¬ 
cess,  philanthropies,  inventions  and 
wide  experience,  together  with  his 
familiarity  with  Europe  and  America, 
made  him  of  great  value  in  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress,  most  of  whose 
members  were  far  younger. 


fMtmt  Much  ^iid  you  Pa4f? 


What  does  a  teacher  spend,  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  for  the  little 
enriching  items  that  help  make  her 
instruction  better.  It  has  always  been 
realized  that  teachers  do  buy  small, 
inexpensive  articles  for  which  a  need 
arises  too  suddenly  to  permit  requests 
for  purchase  to  be  made  to  the  hoard 
of  education. 

One  methodical  teacher  kept  track 
of  her  expenditures.  If  her  expendi¬ 
tures  were  typical,  the  average  teacher 
in  Mercer  County  spends  $38.28  a 
year  for  materials  used  in  her  class¬ 
room. 

In  1945-46,  with  an  elementary 
class,  she  spent: 

$.20  for  stamps  for  letters  sent  by 
pupils  to  companies  offering  free 
materials 

2.02  for  bulletin  board  materials 

(crepe  paper,  .55;  Lincoln  and 
Washin^on  silhouettes,  .12;  col¬ 
ored  shields,  .20;  two  large 
valentines,  .30;  cotton  for  San¬ 
ta’s  face,  .35;  paper  lace,  .50.) 
1.00  for  Dennison  handwork  book¬ 
lets  used  in  art  class 
.35  for  kindergarten  magic  bubble 
set 

6.00  for  material  for  library  comer 
chairs  and  table. 

1.20  for  ribbons  and  flower  show 
prizes 

.30  for  three  boxes  of  flower  stickers 
.65  for  white  paint  to  be  used  on 
map 

.75  for  three  tubes  of  oil  paint  to 
be  used  on  glass 
.10  for  package  of  1-inch  beads 
3,00  lor  speech  cards,  Scott-Fores- 
man 

7.68  for  materials  to  make  lunch 
room  curtains 

2.00  for  refreshments  for  astronomy 
class  held  at  night 
1.75  for  Christmas  tree 
.75  for  Christmas  tree  holder 
2.00  for  materials  for  four  Christmas 
wreaths 

1.75  for  extension  cord 
5.00  for  four  wall  pocket  vases 
1.78  for  two  yards  of  purple  and  gold 
cloth  used  by  queen  in  play 
If  this  is  typical,  the  512  teachers 
of  Mercer  County,  exclusive  of  Tren¬ 
ton,  spend  $19,5^.36  of  their  own 
money  for  class  purposes. 

Reprinted  from  the  Mercer  County 
School  Board  News. 


“Statistirg  are  uge<l  by  gome  people  the 
way  a  drunkard  ngeg  a  lamp  post—  for 
support  and  not  illumination.”  Elinob 
H.  Peterson  in  November  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  Record. 
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What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 

I  A  PAGE  WHERE  TEACHERS  MAY  ASK,  AND  HAVE  AN- 
I  '  SWERED,  QUESTIONS  INVOLVING  SCHOOL  LAW,  TEACHER  '  i 

I  CERTIFICATION,  AND  PENSION  AND  ANNUITY  FACTS 


SCHOOL  LAW 

Judge  Milton  A.  Feller 
NJEA  Attorney 

In  cases  where  veterans  are 
given  protection  under  the  school 
laws  of  this  State,  what  requisites 
are  necessary  for  a  teacher  to  be 
classified  as  a  veteran? 

A  veteran  is  any  person  who  has 
served  in  the  active  military  or  naval 
service  of  the  United  States  on  or 
after  September  16,  1940,  and  prior 
to  the  termination  of  the  present  war, 
by  lawful  Federal  authority,  and  who 
shall  have  been  discharged  or  released 
therefrom  under  conditions  other  than 
dishonorable  and  who  shall  have 
served  ninety  days  or  more  in  the 
Armed  Forces  and  who  was  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
when  he  entered  such  active  service. 
(R.S.  18:14A-1.) 

Is  a  veteran  upon  his  return  to 
teaching  entitled  to  salary  in¬ 
creases  or  additional  increments 
which  were  paid  to  all  persons 
employed  in  the  same  classifica¬ 
tion  while  such  veteran  was  in 
the  Armed  Forces? 

Yes,  a  teacher  veteran  who  has  re¬ 
turned  from  the  Armed  Forces  and 
has  resumed  teaching  in  the  public 
school  system  of  this  State  shall  be 
entitled  to  any  increase  in  salary  or 
any  scale  of  salary  increments  in  full 
force  and  effect  applying  to  all  persons 
employed  in  the  same  classification 
as  such  veteran,  which  the  said  vet¬ 
eran  would  have  enjoyed  had  he  not 
entered  the  Armed  Forces.  (P.  L.  1944, 
Chapter  226,  paragraph  1.) 

What  provision  is  there  in  the 
law  which  r^uires  local  boards 
of  education  to  pay  equal  com¬ 
pensation  to  fenuile  and  male 
teachers? 

Female  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
shall  be  paid  compensation  equal  to 
that  paid  to  male  teachers  holding 
similar  positions  and  employments, 
with  similar  training  and  terms  of 
service.  (R.S.  18:13-10.1.) 


CERTIFICATION 

Dr.  Everett  Preston 
Secretary,  State  Board  of  Examiners 

If  the  deficiency  indicated  on  a 
provisional  teacher’s  certificate  is 
a  degree  in  kindergarten-primary 
or  elementary  education,  how  can 
the  holder  of  the  provisional  cer¬ 
tificate  meet  the  requirements  for 
the  regular  limited  certificate? 

When  the  deficiency  indicated  on 
the  provisional  certificate  is  a  degree 
in  kindergarten-primary  or  elementary 
education,  the  holder  of  the  provisional 
certificate  must  present  his  records  to 
an  accredited  college  which  offers  the 
required  degree  and  there  secure  an 
evaluation  in  terms  of  the  degree.  The 
provisional  certificate  will  be  renewed 
annually  when  the  teacher  presents  six 
credits  chosen  from  the  work  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  college  for  the  necessary 
degree. 

What  are  the  requirements  for 
the  special  certificates  in  mi:,  mu¬ 
sic,  and  physical  education? 

The  art  teacher’s  certificate  calls  for 
a  degree  in  a  four-year  art  teacher 
preparation  curriculum.  The  degree 
record  must  contain  forty-eight  semes¬ 
ter-hour  credits  in  art ;  a  total  of  thirty 
semester-hour  credits  in  English,  social 
studies,  and  science;  150  clock  hours 
of  practice  teaching;  and  eighteen  sem¬ 
ester-hour  credits  in  professional  edu¬ 
cation  including  six  in  methods  of 
teaching,  three  in  educational  psy¬ 
chology,  and  three  in  principles  of 
education.  Similarly,  the  music  teach¬ 
er’s  certificate  calls  for  a  degree  in  a 
four-year  music  teacher  preparation 
curriculum  with  forty-eight  semester- 
hour  credits  in  music  and  the  academic 
and  professional  education  credits  and 
practice  teaching  indicated  above,  and 
the  physical  education  certificate  re¬ 
quires  a  degree  in  a  four-year  physical 
education  curriculum  with  forty-eight 
credits  in  physical  education  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  above-listed  academic  and 
professional  education  credits  and  prac¬ 
tice  teaching. 

These  special  certificates  permit  the 
holder  to  teach  the  specified  field  in 
any  public  school. 


PENSION  FACTS 

John  A.  Woody  3d 
Pension  Fund  Secretary 

WE  ARE  TESTING  the  accounts  of  be¬ 
tween  five  and  six  hundred 
teachers  each  month  so  as  to  cover 
our  membership  in  the  five  year  period 
prescribed  by  Chapter  235  of  the  Laws 
of  1946.  When  we  test  the  account  of 
a  new  entrant  member  who  has  had 
prior  service  and  has  not  claimed  it, 
we  call  that  to  the  member’s  attention, 
but  only  a  fifth  of  our  membership 
will  receive  recommendations  from 
the  fund  this  year.  The  right  of  new 
entrant  members  to  claim  credit 
for  prior  service  expires  July  1, 
1947,  in  accord  with  the  provisions 
of  Section  3  of  Chapter  145  of  the 
Laws  of  1946.  It  is  highly  important 
for  all  new  entrant  members  of  the 
fund  who  had  prior  service  and  want 
credit  for  it  and  have  not  claimed  it, 
to  make  their  claim  before  July  1, 1947. 

If  a  person  begins  to  teach  at  an 
age  earlier  than  27  and  establishes 
credit  for  all  of  his  service  in  our 
fund,  and  if  that  teacher’s  service  con¬ 
tinues  without  absence,  he  will  com¬ 
plete  35  years  of  service  on  or  before 
attaining  age  62  and  can  qualify  for 
retirement  under  Chapter  153  of  the 
Laws  of  1946  which  gives  new  entrant 
members  the  right  to  retire  before  age 
62  after  35  years  of  accredited  service, 
the  last  25  years  of  which  have  been 
rendered  in  New  Jersey. 

When  sych  a  teacher  whose  pension¬ 
able  service  began  at  an  age  earlier 
than  27,  has  to  qualify  for  retirement 
under  the  disability  provisions  of  our 
law,  the  amount  of  the  allowance 
granted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  has 
to  be  cut  so  that  the  allowance  will 
not  exceed  what  the  teacher  would 
have  received  had  he  not  been  dis¬ 
abled  but  continued  to  teach  until  he 
had  completed  35  years  of  accredited 
service.  The  allowance  is  not  to  be  less 
than  30%  of  the  final  average  salary 
or  8300,  whichever  is  the  greater,  but 
in  no  case  is  the  allowance  to  exceed 
9/lOths  of  whatever  he  would  have 
received  had  service  continued  until 
age  62.  Now,  under  Qiapter  153  of 
the  Laws  of  1946,  the  allowance  is  not 
to  exceed  what  the  teacher  would 
receive  had  service  continued  until  he 
had  completed  35  years  of  service. 
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The  Case  for  Military  Training 

A  private  school  teacher  argues  the  educa¬ 
tional  values  of  a  year  in  the  army  as  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  the  results  note  on  exhibit. 


By  William  Gombar,  The  Pennington  School 


Suppose  the  teachers  be  given  a 
voice  on  the  question  of  military  train¬ 
ing  for  our  youth.  They  have  been 
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dealing  with  young  people  more  inti¬ 
mately  than  any  other  group  and  right 
now  they  hold  a  yardstick,  measuring 
those  with  and  those  without  military 
background.  Yes,  I  would  suggest 
asking  America’s  abecedarian. 

Pearl  Harbor  plus  is  one  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  for  military  training.  Interna¬ 
tional  intercourse  is  such  that  we  must 
be  robust.  We  cannot  pay  the  price 
again,  the  third  time.  However,  that 
is  political. 

What  about  the  human  side? 

Long  before  the  boy  reaches  draft 
age,  he  has  his  basic  personality  reac¬ 
tions  well  established.  Society — church, 
community,  school  —  have  indelibly 
marked  his  character.  Exposing  this 
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boy  to  a  rough  life,  at  seventeen  oi 
eighteen,  merely  rounds  out  his  person¬ 
ality.  It  adds  facets  to  the  stone  which 
will  enhance  the  brilliance,  providing 
there  is  quality  to  begin  with.  As  for 
the  “petty  autocrats” — as  one  writer 
puts  it — we  should  pull  up  a  chair  in 
some  of  our  classrooms  around  the 
country.  There  are  plenty  of  teacher 
tyrants.  Many  homes  have  autocrats 
at  their  breakfast  tables,  but  still  we 
see,  coming  out  of  those  homes,  indi¬ 
viduals  who  tackle  responsibilities  and 
who  are  leaders  in  their  chosen  walks 
of  life. 

How  anyone  can  veto  military  train¬ 
ing  simply  because  the  average  man 
dislikes  this  life  is  beyond  understand¬ 
ing.  A  survey  would  show  that  the 
average  boy  is  not  exactly  in  love  with 
life  in  our  private  schools.  Should  we 
then  close  these  great  institutions  and 
sacrifice  the  good  which  preparatory 
schools  do?  Even  uncoated  pills  have 
to  be  swallowed.  Today’s  average  dis¬ 
chargee  presents  a  picture  of  whole¬ 
some,  virile  manliness.  He  has  gained 
in  weight,  confidence,  resourcefulness, 
and  other  characteristics  it  might  take 
him  half  a  lifetime  to  achieve. 

War  is  an  abnormal  situation.  Sex 
problems,  with  their  disease  conse¬ 
quences  are  a  by-product  of  war-tom 
areas.  Morals  disintegrate.  But  peace  is 
different.  Life  will  be  more  normal. 
But  neither  in  war  or  peace  does  an 
outfit  of  O.D.’s  dump  a  good  boy  into 
the  Devil’s  lap. 

I  can  cite  isolated  cases  in  which 
apparently  inexperienced,  timid,  like¬ 
able  souls,  coming  into  private  schools, 
turn  out  to  be  the  most  malicious,  im* 
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principled,  dishonest,  bullying  cut-ups 
on  the  campus.  Yet  no  one  says,  ‘‘this 
will  happen  to  your  son,  parent!”  There 
exists  no  right  to  condemn  an  organi¬ 
zation  whose  good  is  written  in  a  long 
history  of  achievement,  because  of  a 
few  exceptions.  Military  training 
should  not  be  condemned  because 
someone  can  list  a  collection  of  “what 
the  army  may  do  to  your  son”  items. 
Of  course  it  may  do  it,  just  as  a  career 
in  the  cloth  may  make  a  hypocrite 
out  of  your  boy;  or  a  career  in  medi¬ 
cine  may  make  an  abortionist  out  of 
him;  or  a  law  career  make  him  a 
shyster  ambulance  chaser. 

At  a  small  prep  school  life  is  some¬ 
what  of  a  family  affair.  Fourteen  ex- 
GI’s  under  my  immediate  supervision, 
kept  time,  not  too  long  ago,  with  the 
crescendo  of  combat  missions  and 
wrote  lessons  in  history  with  deep  red 
ink.  Now  they  keep  time  with  school¬ 
boy  schedules.  No  infractions.  No 
complaints.  They  are  satisfied  and 
happy  here.  They  insist  on  doing  what 
is  right.  Sticklers  to  .  the  last  letter. 
They  have  been  shown,  through  mili¬ 
tary  training,  the  value  of  this.  Per¬ 
haps  high  pressure  was  used,  but  they 
got  it. 

They  wiU  keep  it.  Their  rooms,  their 
persons,  their  respect  for  authority,  all 
reflect  a  solid  appreciation  for  the 
right  way.  That  training  gave  them, 
and  could  continue  to  give  our  youth, 
almost  en  masse,  those  things  for  which 
education  has  been  groping. 

In  the  classroom  their  earnestness  is 
a  challenge  to  the  unmilitarized  pupil. 
They  have  reason  for  registering  in  a 
course  and  show  it  with  continuous 
preparation.  Some  of  the  others  think 
they  lack  a  reason  for  being  in  class 
and  show  that.  All  our  youth  could 
have  that  perspective.  New  places, 
other  peoples,  travel  in  the  army,  these 
things  broaden  the  individual  and 
mature  him.  One  year  of  this  life  could 
finish  off  our  high  school  graduate, 
prepare  him  for  college  and  work. 


Special  Summer  Courses 

Aid  Would-Be  Teachers 


Summer  school  courses  in  education  in  child  growth,  elementary  school  cur- 

to  prepare  college  graduates  for  teach-  riculum,  and  principles  of  elementary 

ing  in  grades  3-6  have  been  a  help  in  education  were  set  up  at  Glassboro, 

New  Jersey’s  teacher  shortage.  A  re-  Newark,  and  Trenton, 

port  on  this  project,  which  was  sug-  Forty-five  would-be  teachers  took 
gested  by  New  Jersey  school  heads,  the  courses;  before  the  sununer  ses- 

has  just  been  completed  by  Assistant  sions  were  over  36  had  secured  posi- 

Commissioner  Robert  H.  Morrison.  tions.  In  the  group  were  represented 
One  of  New  Jersey’s  teaching  prob-  33  colleges.  Seven  were  1946  gradu- 

lems  has  been  the  college  graduate  ates;  10  had  graduated  more  than  10 

who  lacks  professional  courses  needed  years  ago.  All  but  three  indicate  the 

for  a  certificate.  Last  summer  courses  intention  of  continuing  their  study. 


VIRGINIA 


Foremost  among  new  developments  in 
teaching  methods  are  audio-visual  aids.  The 
Commonweaith  of  Virginia,  rich  in  American 
traditions  and  steeped  in  the  re-created  and 
authentic  atmosphere  of  colonial  life,  offers  to 
classrooms,  civic  clubs  and  other  organizations 
motion  pictures  which  open  the  portais  to  the 
giorious  past  of  the  Old  Dominion  and  Ameri¬ 
can  history. 

These  films  were  made  possible  by  pains¬ 
taking  research  and  excavations  which  now 
reveal  how  our  forebears  lived  ...  show  their 
homes,  the  very  rooms  in  which  they  planned 
for  our  freedom.  The  films  are  available,  free 
except  for  shipping  costs,  in  16-mm  and  35-mm 
sizes,  silent  and  sound.  Borrow  as  many  as 
you  like.  Choose  them  from  the  following  list: 


Manual  Training  Teachers  .  . 

f  oo  M  F.  P.  M.  Frames 
i  Have  Gone  to 

R  ra  a  War! 


Thomas  Jefferson  and  Monticallo; 
Stratford,  Home  of  the  Lees;  Old  Domin¬ 
ion  State;  GeorZe  WashlnZton’s  VlrSlnla; 
Luray  Caverns  and  Shenandoah  National 
Park;  The  Power  Behind  the  Nation; 
Colonial  National  Historical  Park; 
Apples;  All  American;  Natural  BrldZ* 
and  Historic  LexlnZton;  Shenandoah 
National  Park;  Wonders  of  the  World; 
State  Parks  In  Old  VirZlnla;  Saltwater 
FishinZ  in  VirZinia.  DetalM  Informa¬ 
tion  ranceminZ  these  films  wUI  be 
supplied  upon  request. 


Blades  Still  Available 
...  6  for  25c 

F.P.M.  blades  outlast 
all  others.  Cut  at  any 
angle  wood,  iron  or 
bakelite.  Free  samples 
sent  Manual  Training 
Teachers  upon  request. 


Continuing  research 
and  excavation  work 
constantly  reveal  new 
facts  about  Old  Vir¬ 
ginia. 


Write  (or  FREE  Copy 
,  of  Pictorial  Booklet  . 


A  marvel  of  Con¬ 
struction,  beautiful 
Skyline  Drive  follows 
mountain  ridges 
through  Virginia. 


■  VIRGINIA 

CONSERVATION  COMMISSION 
Room  86S,  914  Capitol  Street 
Richmond  19,  Virginia 


F.  P.  MAXSON 

3722  N.  Ashland  Ave. 
Chicago  Illinois 


•  FROM  SUSSEX  TO  CAPE  MAY  • 


New  Heads  of  Local  Associations 


Newark  Engineers 
Split  Curricula 
At  2 -Year  Level 

NEWARK,  N.  J— In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  elaborate  pre¬ 
entrance  engineering  inven¬ 
tory  test  designed  to  evaluate 
the  ability  of  freshman  ap¬ 
plicants,  Newark  College  of 
Engineering  has  included  an¬ 
other  academic  screening  pro¬ 
cedure  which  is  designed  to 
determine  the  eligibility  of 
sophomores  for  admission  to 
the  junior  class.  Passing 
marks  will  no  longer  insure 
automatic  promotion. 

The  curricula  has  been  di¬ 
vided  into  Junior  and  Senior 
divisions  representing,  respec¬ 
tively,  the  first  and  last  two 
years  of  college  studies.  Com¬ 
pletion  of  the  pre-professional 
studies  of  the  Junior  Division 
will  be  recognized  by  the 
award  of  a  diploma  and  the 
title,  associate  engineer.  En¬ 
trance  into  the  Senior  Di¬ 
vision,  where  professional 
courses  commence,  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  whether  the  stu¬ 
dent  can  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  professional 
engineering  departments. 


Ruth  Eavenson 
Burlington  County 
Education  Assn. 

Dr.  Leonard  B.  Irwin 
Camden  County 
Teachers’  Assn. 

C.  Adams 

Haddonfield  Teachers  Assn. 
Marie  Meehan,  R.N. 

Newark  Public  School 
Nurses’  Assn. 

Desmond  Jones 
Woodbury  Education  Assn. 
Otto  Decker 
Kearny  High  School 
Teachers  Assn. 

Helen  S.  Andrus 

Flemington  High  School  ‘ 
Teachers’  Assn. 


“Clear  Track  Ahead”  is  a 
new  educational  sound  film 
telling  the  story  of  railroad 
transportation  from  the  “John 
Bull”  to  the  streamliner.  It 
is  available  without  charge 
through  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  publicity  o  ffi  c  e. 
Room  1587,  Broad  Street  Sta¬ 
tion,  Phila.  4.,  Penna. 


Mrs.  John  Vanderhoef 
Englishtown  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Dorothy  Frank 
Keyport  Teachers  Assn. 
Everett  Curry 
Middletown  ’Twp. 
Teachers’  Assn. 

Edward  B.  German 
Ocean  'Twp. 

Education  Assn. 

La  Verne  Stephens 
Chatham  'Twp. 

Teachers’  Assn. 

Mrs.  James  Bossard 
Riverdale  Teachers’  Assn. 
Mrs.  Frances  Stanback 
Franklin  Teachers’  Club 
Thomas  L.  Walters 
Phillipsburg  High  School 
Teachers’  Assn. 


Compile  Directory 
Of  Schools  in  N.  J. 

An  educational  directory  of 
New  Jersey  schools  and  their 
courses  has  been  compiled  by 
Ernest  Charles  Shawcross  of 
Elizabeth.  Titled  “Opportuni¬ 
ties  for  Education  and  Voca¬ 
tional  Training  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,”  the  book  provides  a 
comprehensive,  handy  refer¬ 
ence  volume,  of  especial 
value  to  guidance  directors 
and  counsellors. 

The  materieil  is  arranged  in 
three  sections,  an  index  of 
courses,  a  list  of  courses,  with 
the  schools  offering  each,  and 
an  index  of  schools.  *1116  in¬ 
troductions  were  written  by 
Dr.  John  S.  Herron,  Newark 
Superintendent,  and  Warren 
S.  Hood,  Director  of  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Veterans’  Services. 
It  is  available  for  $2.50  from 
the  Union  Book  Shop,  530 
Vine  St.,  Elizabeth. 


Break  Into  Print 


Louis  J.  Schmerber,  Pater¬ 
son  Superintendent,  is  author 
of  “The  Teacher  Rings  the 
Bell”  in  the  December  issue 
of  'The  School  Board  Journal. 
It  describes  the  in-service 
training  of  teachers. 


Peter  Cannici  of  Passaic 
writes  “Hate  is  Contagious” 
in  the  December  Phi  Delta 
Kappan. 


New  York  University  has 
conferred  its  D.  Ed.  on  John 
C.  Albohm,  Ridgefield  super¬ 
vising  principal.  His  thesis 
was  the  handbook  for  New 
Jersey  School  Boards. 


Individual  Self  Help  Seatwork  in 

READING  and  ARITHMETIC 


Washburne  Individual  Arithmetic  Cards 

Addition  —  Subtraction  —  Multiplication  —  Division. 
50c  per  box  —  45c  per  box  in  quantities  of  12  or 
more. 


The  Inventory  Tests  on  the  Number  Facts 

Cover  the  100  addition  facts,  the  100  subtraction 
facts,  the  100  multiplication  facts  and  the  90  di¬ 
vision  facts. 

85c  per  doz.  folders  —  used  over  and  over  again 
by  pupil  after  pupil  —  non-consumable  material. 


FREE  —  A  beautiful  descriptive  catalog  containing 
all  our  publications.  Write  to 

THE  PLYMOUTH  PRESS 

Educational  Publishers  Chicago  29,  Illinois 


Barringer  Wins 
Scrapbook  Award 

Barringer  High  School, 
Newark,  won  out  over  com¬ 
petitors  from  18  states  in  a 
scrapbook  competition  on  life 
in  America.  The  school 
recently  received  a  check  for 
$100  awarded  to  the  winner 
by  Books  Across  the  Sea  and 
Roy  Publishers. 

The  Barringer  scrapbook, 
made  under  the  supervision 
of  Janet  McKenzie,  was  in  the 
form  of  a  diary.  It  showed 
the  life  of  Barringer  pupils 
at  home,  in  school,  and  on 
vacation.  Discussions  o  f 
books,  Americem  movies, 
after-school  jobs,  holidays 
and  sports  presented  a  retd- 
istic  picture  of  the  daily  life 
of  the  students. 

An  exhibition  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  scrapbooks  was  held 
at  the  Westminster  Library 
in  London.  Each  American 
school  which  submitted  a 
scrapbook  will  receive  an  ex¬ 
change  one  from  a  British 
school. 


Contests 


The  Second  Annual  Nation¬ 
al  High  School  Photographic 
Awards  open  February  15, 
close  May  15,  with  prizes  of 
$3,500.  Information  from 
photographic  dealers. 


There  will  be  $6,000  in 
prizes  and  400  winners  in  a 
nation-wide  art  contest  for 
grade  school  children  in  nine 
divisions.  Entry  blanks  from 
The  Milton  Bradley  Com¬ 
pany. 


A  trip  to  Europe  is  the 
prize  in  the  21st  annual  con¬ 
test  sponsored  by  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Committee  of  the 
American  Association  for  the 
United  Nations.  The  contest 
involves  a  n  examination 
based  on  the  UN.  Materials 
from  the  Association,  45  E. 
65th  St.,  New  York. 


An  essay  on  “Safety  in  the 
Home,  Street  and  School”  is 
being  conducted  throughout 
the  state,  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  American  Legion. 
All  students  in  the  sixth  and 
ninth  grades  are  eligible. 

The  essays,  which  must  not 
exceed  350  words,  must  be 
submitted  by  March  1,  1947. 
The  three  judged  best  in  each 
county  will  be  forwarded  to 
Byron  R.  Christie,  depart¬ 
ment  chairman,  Garfield,  N. 
J.,  who  will  choose  the  state 
winners.  Prizes  of  $50,  $25 
and  $10  will  be  awarded. 
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White  House  Conference  on  Child  Needs 
Proposed  by  National  Commission  for  1950 


A  1950  White  House  Con¬ 
ference  on  Needs  of  Children 
was  proposed  last  month  by 
the  National  Commission  for 
Children  and  Youth.  Such 
conferences  have  been  held 
every  ten  years  since  the  days 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  It 
was  suggested  that  planning 
and  publicity  start  immedi¬ 
ately- 

TTie  Commission  also 
adopted  an  11-point  action 
program  for  1947-48.  It 
covers; 

1.  Extension  of  Social  Se¬ 
curity  programs  affecting 
family  income,  including  in¬ 
creased  public  assistance. 

2.  Expansion  of  Federal 
and  State  cooperative  pro¬ 
grams  for  child  welfare. 
This  would  include  child  wel¬ 
fare  services  available  to  all 
children  within  ten  years; 
and  improvement  of  State 
laws  on  adoption,  guardian¬ 
ship,  illegitimacy  and  juve¬ 
nile  delinquency. 

3.  Expansion  of  Federal 
and  State  cooperative  pro¬ 
grams  for  maternal  and  child 
health.  Here  again  all-in¬ 
clusive  health  services  within 
ten  years  was  contemplated. 

4.  Expansion  of  mental 
health  programs  for  children 
“at  all  stages  of  their  develop¬ 
ment.” 

5.  Federal  and  State  aid  to 
education.  Specific  aims  in¬ 
clude  full  access  to  education 
regardless  of  economic  status 
and  extending  school  services 
to  include  school  luncheons, 
library,  and  guidance  clinics. 

6.  Recreational  opportuni¬ 
ty,  Interpreted  as  meaning 
community  recreation  pro¬ 
grams  available  to  all  youth. 

7.  Improved  child  labor 
legislation,  which  was  elabo¬ 
rated  as  meaning  extension 
of  child  labor  provisions  in 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
to  cover  all  employment,  and 
improved  State  legislation. 

8.  Employment  opportuni¬ 
ties;  youth  to  be  included  in 
public  planning  for  employ¬ 
ment. 

9.  State  and  community 
planning  for  children  and 
youth. 

10.  Youth  participation  in 
community  planning  and 
affairs. 

11.  International  programs 
for  youth  through  the  United 
Nations. 


New  Jersey  at  4-H 

New  Jersey  sent  15  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  the  National  4-H 
Club  congress  in  Chicago  in 
December.  Mary  Wengryn 
was  scheduled  to  bake  the 
25th  anniversary  cake;  Eiea- 
nor  Massing  of  Milltown  was 
to  give  a  freezing  demonstra¬ 
tion,  and  Mildred  B.  Murphy, 
state  4-H  Club  agent,  was  to 
be  a  panel  speaker. 


Dates  Ahead 


Mercer  County  Institute — 
Feb.  3,  Hamilton  High  School. 

Brotherhood  Week— Febru¬ 
ary  16-23. 


Traffic  Safety  Film 
Deals  With  Schools 

Improved  traffic  safety 
calls  for  cooperative  action 
by  many  groups  and  indi¬ 
viduals.  This  is  the  thesis  of 
a  new,  all-sound  film  titled 
“Pripeless  Cargo,”  which 
dramatizes  the  periis  and 
progress  of  providing  safe 
transport  daily  for  more  than 
4,500,000  school  children. 

It  is  available  free  for 
showing  in  either  16  mm  or 
35  mm  size  on  request  to  the 
Department  of  Safety  Re¬ 
search,  Superior  Coach  Cor¬ 
poration,  Lima,  Ohio. 


Arrange  Conferences 
On  English  Research 

The  National  Conference  on 
Research  in  English  plans 
two  meetings  at  Atlantic  City 
in  March.  There  will  be  a 
breakfast  March  3,  at  the 
Ambassador,  and  a  luncheon 
meeting  March  4,  also  at  the 
Ambassador,  with  three  20- 
minute  speakers.  Dr.  Rudolf 
Flesch,  Dr.  William  S.  Gray, 
and  Dr.  Emmett  A.  Betts. 


"Peace  or  WW  III" 
Nutley  Forum  Topic 

The  New  Jersey  Interna¬ 
tional  Relations  Forum  will 
hold  its  conference  on  "Peace 
or  World  War  III”  at  Nutley 
High  School  on  January  11. 
Approximately  15  0  high 
school  pupils  from  northern 
New  Jersey  schools  will  take 
part  in  25  panel  discussions 
of  current  topics  in  this  field. 
The  main  speaker  will  be  Dr. 
Vernon  Nash. 


An  Issue  on  the  Atom 

Teachers  whose  work 
touches  on  the  mighty  atom 
are  urged  to  get  hold  of  the 
December  issue  of  Montsanto 
Magazine,  published  by  the 
Department  of  Industrial  and 
Public  Relations  of  the  Mont¬ 
santo  Chemical  Company,  St. 
Louis  4,  Mo.  This  house  organ 
of  a  great  industrial  org^- 
zation  devotes  a  full  issue  to 
the  atom,  both  its  scientific 
and  its  political  aspects.  It 
contains  much  new  material 
by  Montsanto  scientists. 


"Sounds  Familiar" 

College  teachers  don’t  get 
enough  pay  either.  Shortages 
in  college  faculties  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  fact  that 
their  salaries  have  gone  up 
only  20%  since  1939-40,  while 
living  cost  rises  have  doubled 
that  rise. 

That  was  told  President 
Truman  last  month  by  his 
Commission  on  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation,  at  the  end  of  a  three- 
day  session,  which  agreed  to 
make  five  policy  reports  for 
his  guidance.  Those  reports 
will  cover: 

1.  The  aims  and  objectives 
of  higher  education. 

2.  Providing  equality  of  op¬ 
portunity  for  all  qualified 
youth  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  or  economic  status. 

3.  The  organization  o  f 
higher  education. 

4.  Financing  higher  educa¬ 
tion. 

5.  Faculty  personnel. 

CAA  Helps  Prepare 
Aviation  Reference 

In  its  progittm  for  en¬ 
couragement  of  aviation  edu¬ 
cation  in  American  schools, 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Admin¬ 
istration  has  sponsored  prep¬ 
aration  of  a  number  of  text¬ 
books  and  reference  books. 

Latest  and  most  significant 
in  this  series  is  the  American 
Aviation  Source  Book,  with 
subject  matter  and  activities 
drawn  from  aviation,  suitable 
for  inclusion  in  textbooks  and 
courses  of  study  for  elemen¬ 
tary  and  junior  high  schools. 
It  was  prepared  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  CAA  by  the  Stan¬ 
ford  School  of  Education,  and 
is  published  by  Hastings 
House,  New  York.  855  pp. 
$12.50. 

Emergency  Teachers 
In  N.  J.  on  Increase 

That  the  educational  crisis 
in  the  United  States  is  getting 
worse,  rather  than  better,  is 
demonstrated  by  a  new  NEA 
research  study.  The  Continu¬ 
ing  Crisis  in  Education: 
1946-47.  It  presents  nation¬ 
wide  data,  but  specifically 
shows  that  for  New  Jersey 
the  number  of  emergency 
certificates  rose  between  last 
year  and  this,  and  that  the 
number  of  unflUed  vacancies 
also  rose.  It  does  show  a  far 
lower  percentage  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  teachers  receiving  less 
than  $2,000  a  year. 


''What  Schools  Need" 

An  elaborate  discussion 
guide  on  “What  Do  Our 
Schools  Need?”  is  featured  in 
the  current  issue  of  Talk  It 
Over,  published  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  of  Social  Re¬ 
lations,  Inc.,  Washington,  D. 
C.  It  even  includes  a  sug¬ 
gested  visual  display  for  the 
topic. 


National  Math 
Teachers  Meet 
In  Atlantic  City 

The  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  Mathematics  wiU 
hold  its  annual  convention  at 
Atlantic  City  February  28 
and  March  1.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Mathematics  Teachers 
of  New  Jersey  is  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  the  national  council 
to  make  the  meeting  a  suc¬ 
cess.  All  New  Jersey  math 
teachers  are  urged  to  attend 
the  meetings,  since  the  na¬ 
tional  group  is  not  likely  to 
meet  here  again  for  several 
years. 

John  Reckzeh  of  Jersey 
City  STC  will  address  a 
general  meeting  of  the  con¬ 
vention  on  Friday  evening, 
February  28  on  The  Use  of 
Celestial  Navigation  in  Teach¬ 
ing  Solid  Geometry  and 
Spherical  Trigonometry. 
There  will  be  special  group 
meetings  in  the  elementary, 
senior  high,  junior  college, 
junior  high,  teacher  training, 
guidance,  media  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  film  fields.  Two  teas 
are  planned,  and  the  conven¬ 
tion  ends  Saturday  evening, 
March  1,  with  a  banquet. 

Other  New  Jersey  repre¬ 
sentatives  on  the  program  in¬ 
clude  Jane  Plenty,  Newark 
STC;  Albert  E.  Meder,  Jr.,  of 
Rutgers;  Hubert  B.  Risinger, 
Nutley;  Ralph  Miller,  Ridge¬ 
wood;  Mary  C.  Rogers,  West- 
field;  Foster  E.  Grossnickle 
of  Jersey  City  STC;  and  Fred 
Bedford  of  Jersey  City  STC. 


Administrators 
Seek  Basic  Data 
For  PR  Program 

The  administrative  group 
of  the  Trenton  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  is  working  this 
year  on  a  publicity  program 
for  the  welfare  of  all  Trenton 
teachers.  Six  committees 
have  been  set  up:  to  assemble 
national  and  state  releases 
and  to  interpret  these  in  the 
light  of  local  conditions,  to 
survey  extra-school  activities 
which  gain  motivation,  lead¬ 
ership  and  success  from  the 
participation  of  Trenton 
teachers;  to  assemble  the  full 
story  of  the  day  and  night 
use  of  Trenton’s  high  school 
facilities;  to  study  the  effect 
of  inadequate  salaries  on 
availability  of  teachers  for 
Trenton;  and  to  organize 
available  research  in  support 
of  sound  salary  practices. 
Materials  gathered  through 
these  studies  will  funnel 
through  the  publicity  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  “big”  asso¬ 
ciation. 
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Who  Knows  Where  or  When? 

Be  kind  to  your  executor.  Doh*t  ask  him  toi 
By  Logan  Fitts  send  out  a  search-party  for  your  will,  or  play 

Bordentown  guessing  games  on  the  facts  needed  to  com¬ 

plete  your  funeral  arrangements. 


What  was  your  mother’s  maiden 
name?  Where  was  your  father  bom? 
Where  and  when  did  you  first  see  the 
light  of  day?  What’s  your  social 
security  number,  if  any? 

Are  all  these  facts  on  the  tip  of 
your  tongue?  I  doubt  it.  Nor  are 
they  written  down  to  be  easily  found 
in  case  of  your  decease.  They  should 
be.  Otherwise  you  may  end  up  in  a 
cold  hospital  morgue,  whence  some 
kind  friend  may  be  able  to  rescue  you 
for  decent  burial.  If  he  can  stand  the 
mad  dash  and  expense  of  collecting 
this  data.  Otherwise  he’ll  probably 
slide  in  beside  you  on  the  way  to 
potters’  field. 

Recently  a  close  friend  died  and 
I  was  her  executor.  I  went  from  city 
to  city,  friend  to  friend,  house  to  house, 
to  get  these  facts.  A  name  here,  a 
date  there.  A  number  where  I  could 
find  it.  I  roused  people  out  of  bed 
at  midnight.  It  was  a  triumph  when 
someone  cooperated  because  he  rec¬ 
ognized  me  from  a  picture  an  ex¬ 


tenant  had  once  had  on  her  bureau. 
I  slept  in  a  dry  cleaning  shop,  one 
morning,  waiting  to  find  out  when 
the  deceased  had  last  worked. 

No  facts  or  no  burial  plot — no  death 
certificate.  No  death  certificate,  no 
body.  I  had  to  present  the  will  to 
prove  I  was  the  executor  and  had  a 
legal  right  to  bury  the  body.  For¬ 
tunately  there  was  a  will,  and  I  knew 
where  it  was. 

Mystery  stories,  where  they  can’t 
dispose  of  the  body,  are  pure  fiction. 
In  real  life,  try  and  get  one.  Just  try! 

Ask  your  friends  for  the  above  data 
offhand.  Almost  without  exception  they 
will  fumble  somewhere  along  the  line. 
“What  was  mother’s  name?”  or  “I 
must  call  Aunt  Susie  and  find  out 
where  father  was  born!”  Some  trip 
over  their  own  birthday.  Yet  the  dates 
the  undertaker  puts  down  are  legal  ones 
for  insurance  purposes,  so  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  they  be  the  right  ones. 

A  great  many  teachers  live  away 
from  their  families;  any  traveler  can 


die  suddenly  in  a  strange  city.  The 
problems  this  creates  for  someone  are 
appalling. 

And  the  cost!  It  will  more  than  eat 
up  the  value  of  great  Aunt  Hannah’s 
diamond  eardrop  which  Lilian,  your 
second  cousin  once-removed,  was  willed 
on  the  promise  that  she  look  after  your 
earthly  remains.  You  wouldn’t  want 
to  do  a  thing  to  upset  her?  All  right! 
Don’t  be  so  thoughtless  as  to  neglect 
a  few  simple  precautions. 

Instructions  to  notify  “Lilian”  should 
be  in  every  purse  a  woman  carries, 
and  every  man’s  wallet.  Lilian  herself 
should  have  all  data  to  facilitate  neces¬ 
sary  arrangements. 

This  is  my  stand  in  the  future.  If 
I  am  notified  of  anyone’s  death  and 
have  no  data,  I  dash  no  dash.  No  facts 
and  I  make  no  frantic  scramble.  No 
social  security  number  and  I  serenely 
ignore  the  whole  thing  and  let  dis¬ 
solution  follow  its  natural  course. 

Personally  I  have  my  own  death 
certificate  filled  out,  omitting  only  the 
time,  place  and  cause  of  death;  after 
all.  I’m  not  omniscient.  That  is  clipped 
to  my  will  and  my  executors  know 
where  and  how  to  get  it  when  they 
learn  of  my  departure.  It  is  utterly 
unfair  to  those  you  leave  behind  not 
to  do  this.  What  happens  otherwise — 
well — it  shouldn’t  happen  to  your  heirs. 


Fourteen  At  Ninety 

There  are  fourteen  retired  New  Jer¬ 
sey  teachers  who  are  more  than  90 
years  old,  Emma  C.  Spencer,  secretary 
of  the  New  Jersey  Society  of  Retired 
Teachers  reports.  Included  in  the 
group  are  Irene  A.  Brockway,  Somer¬ 
ville,  Jennie  B.  Canfield,  Newark, 
Anna  M.  Case,  Stanhope,  Elizabeth 
W.  Dougall,  Newark,  Mary  M.  Draper, 
Bloomfield,  Edward  G.  Fountain, 
Clarksburg,  Joseph  H.  Hall,  Camden, 
Margaret  H.  McCullough,  Orange, 
Jane  E.  Messenger,  Somerville,  Sarah 
DeM.  Runyon,  Maplewood,  Emily  L. 
Miegel,  Jersey  City,  Ann  E.  Sayre, 
Denville,  M.  Augusta  Sweasy,  East 
Orange,  and  Mary  A.  Walker,  Bridge- 
ton. 


Teacher  Credit  Unions  in  ^ew  Jersey 


Atlantic  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School.  Atlantic  City 
Bayonne  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Bayonne 
Bloomfield  Central  Essex  Federal  Credit  Union,  Board  of  Education,  Administration 
Building,  Bloomfield 

Burlington  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Walnut  St.  School,  Delanco 
Camden  Teachers  Civil  Service  Federal  Credit  Union,  300  Broadway,  Camden 
Central  Bergen  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  315  Ottawa  Ave.,  Hasbrouck  Heights 
Cumberland  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  R.  D.  No.  5,  Oak  Road,  Vineland 
East  Bergen  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  293  Sunset  Ave.,  Englewood 
Garfield  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Garfield 
Hoboken  School  Employees  Federal  Credit  Union,  Demarest  High  School,  Hoboken 
Mercer  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  State  Teachers  College,  Trenton 
Monmouth  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  313  Bond  St.,  Asbury  Park 
Morris  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  School.  Morristown 
Newark  Teachers  Credit  Union.  East  Side  High  School,  Newark 
Northern  Middlesex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  733  Stelle  Ave.,  Plainfield 
Passaic  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union.  Room  506,  64  Hamilton  St.,  Paterson 
Somerset  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Somerville  High  School,  Somerville 
Southern  Middlesex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  311  Harrison  Ave., 
Highland  Park 

Suburban  Essex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  86  Cedar  St.,  Maplewood 
Teanerk  School  Employees  Federal  Credit  Union.  High  School.  Teaneck 
Trent  'n  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union.  Trenton  High  School.  Trenton 
Union  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  16  Lincoln  Ave.,  Roselle  Park 
V>'arren  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  119  High  St.,  Hackettstown 
West  Elssex  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union.  12  Sanderson  Ave.,  West  Caldwell 
West  Hudson  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  69  Pleasant  Place,  Arlington 
West  Orange  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  1045  Fairview  Place,  Hillside 
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Use  Election  Day 

For  School  Visits 

In  Glen  Rock  school  remains  open 
on  Election  Day  and,  theref**re,  they 
stress  visitation  on  that  day. 

This  year  an  invitation  signed  by 
the  supervising  principal,  the  prin¬ 
cipals  of  the  schools,  the  president  of 
the  hoard  of  education,  and  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  teachers’  organization  was 
extended  to  all  parents  of  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  visit  in  the  schools. 

The  Glen  Rock  Teachers’  Organi¬ 
zation  through  its  publicity  commit¬ 
tee  prepared  floaters  directing  the 
attention  of  the  visitors  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  offered,  as  wrell  as 
a  summary  of  outstanding  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  school  year  1945-46. 

Each  school  building  prepared  an 
exhibit  of  the  multisensory  aids  used 
in  the  schools. 

Inasmuch  as  Glen  Rock  schools  had 
423  visitors  on  Election  Day,  it  was 
rather  difficult  to  emphasize  visitation 
again  during  American  Education 
Week.  Therefore,  during  American 
Education  Week  the  organization 
sponsored  a  series  of  letters  on  “The 
Value  of  Good  Schools  to  a  Com¬ 
munity.”  Some  of  these  letters  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  local  press.  Others  will 
he  included  in  a  forthcoming  bulletin 
from  the  office  of  the  supervising 
principal. 

The  press  and  public  were  coopera¬ 
tive  and  it  was  felt  that  such  planned 
publicity  was  most  valuable. 


Higher  Minimum  Pay 

Move  Is  Nation-wide 

Nine  states  besides  New  Jersey  are 
seeking  higher  minimum  salaries  from 
their  legislatures  this  year.  Tliey  are 
Delaw’are.  Florida.  Indiana.  Montana. 
New  York.  Oregon,  Pennsylvania.  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  Washington.  All  are  ask¬ 
ing  at  least  $2400.  Maryland  is  re¬ 
questing  $2200,  while  North  Carolina 
and  Tennessee  seek  general  upward 
adjustments  which  would  increase 
minimums.  California,  of  course,  has 
already  achieved  the  $2400  minimum 
by  popular  vote,  to  take  effect  next 
year. 

Additional  state  aid  or  increased 
local  revenues  for  teachers  salaries 
are  being  pushed  in  twelve  states,  in¬ 
cluding  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Kansas. 
Michigan.  Missouri,  New  Hampshire. 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  South  Carolina, 
and  West  Virginia,  in  addition  to 
Utah  and  Oklahoma,  where  such  aid 
was  secured  by  popular  vote  last 
November. 


9  Bee.  9t 

I _ Hy  (fRACK  F.  I.AWHKAiCE,  Elizabeth - ! 

'I'liE  Harvard  Report  urged  less 
specialization  in  public  education.  It 
suggested  that  education  should  differ 
in  degree,  not  in  kind  at  the  early 
levels. 

This  report  parallels  a  progressive 
practice  of  some  junior  and  senior 
high  schools-  -the  rotation  of  subject 
leaching.  A  teacher  teaches  math  one 
year,  and  English  the  next,  according 
to  the  subjects  for  which  she  is  certi¬ 
fied. 

mien  the  system  is  started  in 
a  school,  the  schedule  maker  faces 
considerable  opposition  —  “I  should 
teach  the  subject  1  am  trained  to 
teach!”  “I  have  taken  years  to  assem¬ 
ble  teaching  aids;  they  won’t  be  any 
good  to  a  teacher  wdth  different  meth¬ 
ods.  Why  waste  them?”  “I  don’t 
know  a  thing  about  geography;  how 
can  I  teach  it?”  Yet  once  the  teacher 
agrees  to  the  experiment  and  has  spent 
a  year  in  her  new  field,  she  is  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  it.  One  teacher,  I 
know,  who  very  reluctantly  gave  up 
her  math  classes,  and  took  on  English, 
deserted  her  first  love — “I  wouldn’t 
want  to  go  back  to  math  for 
anything!” 

To  rotate  subjects  may  give  co¬ 
hesion  to  the  school ;  it  lets  each 
teacher  see  the  difficulties  and  goals 
of  other  departments,  and  makes 
them  more  cooperative.  In  addition, 
it  makes  the  individual  more  wide¬ 
awake;  she  will  use  more  up-to-date 
methods  than  the  teacher  who  has 
taught  the  same  material  year  after 
year;  the  children  benefit. 

Such  changes  give  an  over-all  pic¬ 
ture  and  teachers  are  better  able  to 
integrate  their  teaching  programs. 
Further,  it  lifts  them  out  of  a  rut.  and 
the  new  vistas  actually  add  a  zest  to 
living. 

In  introducing  rotation  of  subject 
teaching,  the  administrator  should  not 
arrange  a  complete  turn-over.  Let  a 
teacher  keep  three  classes  in  her 
original  subject  and  in  her  two  other 
classes  teach  a  new  subject  the  first 
year  of  the  change.  Some  educators 
think  this  is  the  ideal  arrangement 
for  a  permanent  set-up.  It  makes  use 
of  the  trained  ability  of  the  expert, 
hut  forces  her  to  get  a  new  out-look 
through  a  different  field. 

If  you  are  hoping  that  your  length 
of  service  is  shrouded  from  public 
knowledge,  and  you  suspect  that 
you’ve  slipped  into  a  rut,  don’t  say 
no  if  you  are  asked  to  change  subject. 
Youth  of  the  spirit  can  be  judged  by 
willingness  and  ability  to  adjust  to 
change. 


100,000  N.  J.  Adults 

Are  Still  Schoolless 

New  Jersey  has  109,563  citizens 
over  25  who  have  never  gone  to  school. 
Another  194,742  have  not  gone  be¬ 
yond  fourth  grade.  These  statistics, 
based  on  the  1940  census,  are  pointed 
out  hy  Dr.  Everett  B.  Preston,  direc¬ 
tor  of  adult  education,  as  significant 
in  considering  a  state-wide  adult  edu¬ 
cation  program  this  year.  Tables 
breaking  these  figures  down  by  coun¬ 
ties  and  communities  over  10,000 
have  been  issued  by  his  office. 


Announcing  a  NEW 


New  World  of  Chemistry 

(1947  Revision) 

by  Bernard  Jaffe 

A  completely  up  -  to  -  the  •  minute  high 
school  chemistry  textbook. 

Brings  results  of  wartime  and  current 
research  inta  your  classrooms. 

Rewritten,  redesigned,  reillustrated,  but 
preserving  all  features  that  made  earlier 
editions  the  outstanding  favarite  af 
modern  chemistry  teachers. 

• 

Write  to  our  nearest  office  for  folder: 
“lJp.to<he-Minute  Science  Programs” 


Representative  in  New  Jersey: 

THEODORE  R.  RODGERS 
25  Park  Circle,  Millburn,  N.  J. 

★ 

SILVER  BURDETT 
COMPANY 

45  E.  17th  Street,  New  York  3,  New  Yerli 


January,  1947 
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NJEA  COMMITTEES— 1947 

State  Elections  Enrollment 


Atlantic . Mrs.  Ethel  B.  Strouse,  Teacher,  H.  S.,  Hammonton 

Bergen . Michael  Cioia,  Principal,  Elem.,  Hasbrouck 

Heights 

Burlington . Mrs.  Marcella  L.  DuSy,  Principal,  H.  S.,  Florence 

Camden . Dr.  Leonard  B.  Irwin,  Principal,  H.  S.,  Haddon 

Heights 

Cape  May . Mrs.  Mary  D.  Mears,  Teacher,  Elem.,  Cape  May 

City 

Cumberland . Bert  Schmickel.  Teacher,  Junior  H.  S.,  Bridgeton 

Essex . Leon  C.  Hood,  Teacher,  Scott  H.  S.,  East  Orange 

Gloucester . Paul  R.  Carl,  Supv.  Principal,  Paulsboro 

Hudson . Loretto  A.  Somers,  Teacher,  Elem.,  Jersey  City 

Hunterdon . Joseph  L.  Kinney,  Principal,  Elem.,  Holland 

Twp.,  Milford 

Mercer . Howard  D.  Morrison,  Chairman,  Supv.  Principal. 

Hamilton  Township 

Middlesex . Cecil  W.  Roberts,  Teacher,  Junior  H.  S.,  New 

Brunswick 

Monmouth . R.  Preston  Shoemaker,  Principal,  Senior  H.  S., 

Long  Branch 

Morris . Neil  B.  Easterbrook,  Supv.  Principal,  Butler 

Ocean . Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  Conover,  Principal,  Brick  Twp., 

Schl.  1,  Osbomville 

Passaic . .William  E.  McMaster,  Teacher,  Senior  H.  S., 

Passaic 

Salem . Sylvia  M.  Ackley,  Teacher,  Elem.,  Pitman 

Somerset . Lawrence  L.  Moore,  Vice-Principal,  H.  S., 

Somerville 

Sussex . Horace  V.  Honyoux,  Teacher,  Manual  Training, 

H.  S..  Franklin 

tTnion . Margaret  E.  Bahr,  Teacher,  Elem.,  Garwood 

\^’arren . Mrs.  Ruth  A.  Sharp,  Teacher,  H.  S.,  Phillipsburg 

Nominating 

Atlantic . Mrs.  Eleanor  Yeager,  Principal,  Park  Avenue 

School,  Pleasantville 

Bergen . Michael  Gioia.  Principal,  Lincoln  School.  Has- 

hrouck  Heights 

Burlington . Francis  W.  Holbein,  Principal,  Junior  No.  4. 

Mount  Holly 

Camden . Ruth  Ryan.  Teacher,  Cramer  Jr.  High,  Camden 

Cape  May . Milton  T.  Bingham,  Principal,  Sea  Isle  City 

Public  Schools,  Sea  Isle  City 

Cumberland . Freda  Scribner,  Principal,  Park  &  Second  Sts.. 

Vineland 

Essex . Kate  McAuliffe.  Teacher.  .Ashland  School.  East 

Orange 

Gloucester . T.  Franklin  Kershner,  Teacher.  Clayton  H.  S.. 

Clayton. 

Hudson . Mary  Cuddihy,  Teacher,  Public  School  No.  6. 

Hoboken 

Hunterdon . Jean  Goodell,  Teacher,  Flemington  Elem.  School. 

Flemington 

Mercer . Mrs.  May  McGill  Toomey,  Principal,  Columbus 

School,  Trenton 

Middlesex . Margaret  Crockett.  Teacher,  H.  S.,  Perth  Amboy 

Monmouth . William  Eldridge,  Teacher,  H.  S..  Freehold 

Morris . Howard  T.  Hemmerly,  Teacher,  Boro  School  No. 

2,  Chatham 

Ocean . Mary  Young,  Helping  Teacher,  Ocean  Co. 


Atlantic . Eleanor  E.  Helfrich,  Supervisor,  Elem.,  Atlantic 

City 

Helen  R.  Rouse,  County  Helping  Teacher, 

Mays  Landing 

Bergen . Guy  W.  Moore,  Principal,  H.  S,,  Ramsey 

Roy  W.  Brown,  Supv.  Prin..  Bergenfield 
John  0.  Appier,  Principal,  Elem.,  Ridgefield  Park 
Mrs.  Ruth  E.  B.  Savage,  Teacher,  H.  S.,  Leonia 
Edmund  Burke,  Principal.  H.  S.,  Lyndhurst 

Burlington . Ernest  L.  Saul,  Supv.  Prin.,  Mount  Holly 

Robert  M.  Oberholser,  Supt.,  Bordentown 

Camden . Cleora  Tefleau,  Teacher,  Elem.,  Camden 

Mrs.  Barbara  D.  Severns,  County  Helping  Teacher, 
Collingswood 

Cape  May . Willard  B.  Matthews,  County  Supt.,  Cape  May 

Court  House 

Cumberland . Mrs.  Edith  D.  McCorristin,  Principal,  Elem., 

Millville 

Essex . William  R.  Smith,  Principal,  Elem.,  Newark 


Clifton  N.  Marshall.  Principal,  Elem.,  Montclair 
Neal  D.  Ouimby,  Principal,  Elem.,  West  Orange 
Joel  W.  Hofstead,  Principal,  Elem.,  Orange 
William  B.  Hargrove.  Principal,  Elem.,  Newark 
Fred  Landolphi,  (D.A.),  Acting  Vice-Principal, 


H.  S.,  Newark 

Gloucester . J.  Harvey  Rodgers,  County  Supt.,  Woodbury 

Hudson . Mary  Finnegan,  Principal,  Elem.,  Kearny 


Dr.  Robert  R.  Rosenberg,  Principal,  EHem.,  Jersey 
City 

Dr.  Richard  T.  Beck,  Principal,  Elem.,  Jersey  City 
Dr.  Howard  E.  Merity,  Supt.,  Bavonne 
Sara  E.  Hiney,  Teacher,  Junior  H.  S.,  Hoboken 
Wilfred  H.  Graves.  Superintendent,  Weehawken 


Hunterdon . Paul  H.  Snyder,  Teacher,  H.  S.,  Frenchtown 

Mercer . Russell  S.  Read.  Principal,  Junior  H.  S.,  Trenton 

James  A.  Coursen,  Vice  Principal,  H.  S.,  Hamilton 
Twp..  Trenton 

Middlesex . Helen  P.  Read.  Principal.  Elem.,  New  Brunswick 

Veronica  V.  Smith,  Teacher,  H.  S.,  Perth  Amboy 
Harry  I.  Sechrist,  Teacher,  H.  S.,  Woodbridge 

Monmouth . Thomas  B.  Harper.  County  Supt..  Freehold 

Morris . Frank  J.  Smith,  Supv.  Prin.,  E.  Hanover  ^Twp., 

Whlppany 

Mrs.  Tecla  L.  Wildrick.  Teacher,  Elem.,  Dover 

Dcean . Carl  M.  Bair,  County  Supt.,  Toms  River 

Passaic . Howard  C.  Reeve,  Supv.  Prin.,  Little  Falls 

Millicent  Geoghegan.  Teacher,  Elem.,  Clifton 
Howard  E.  Lawpaugh.  Principal.  Elem.,  Paterson 
George  C.  Boone.  Asst.  Supt..  Passaic 

Salem . Albert  C.  Shuck.  County  Supt.,  Salem 

Somerset . W.  Ross  Andre.  Principal.  H.  S.,  Bemardsville 

Margaret  C.  McCormack,  Supervisor,  Elem., 
Somerville 

Sussex . Clifford  E.  Dennis.  County  Supt..  Newton 

l-nion . Elmer  F.  Smith.  Chairman,  Supv.  Prin.,  Roselle 

Park 

Loretta  L.  Burns,  Principal.  Elem.,  Elizabeth 
Arthur  L.  Perry,  Supt.,  Rahway 

Warren . Vera  M.  Teller.  County  Helping  Teacher, 

Belvidere 


Retired  Teachers. .  .William  R.  Ward.  97  Hillcrest  Ave.,  Trenton 

Teaebor  Welfare — 1946-47 

Helen  P.  Sutton  Helen  M.  Manship  (19411) 

Elem.  Teacher,  School  No.  6 
Elizabeth 

Gilmore  J.  Fisher  (1948) 
Superv.  Prin. 

Ewing  Twp..  Trenton 
Mrs.  Esther  R.  Evans  (1947) 
Elem.  Teacher.  Pennsville 
School,  Pennsville 
Ex  Officio 

Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hipp 
Executive  Secretary,  NJEA 


Schools,  Laurelton 

Passaic . Howard  C.  Reeve,  Supv.  Principal,  Little  Falls 

Twp. 

Salem . Kathryn  Gaventa,  Teacher,  Regional  H.  S.,  Penns 

Grove 

Somerset . Vivian  David,  Principal,  Lafayette  Elem.  School, 

Bound  Brook 

Sussex . Christian  Stager.  Principal,  Stanhope 

Union . Frank  Ramsey,  Teacher,  Cranford  H.  S.,  Cranford 

Warren . George  Michael,  Teacher,  H.  S.,  Hackettstown 


Chairman  (1949) 

Vice  Prin..  Elem. 

Wakeman  School.  Jersey  City 

Genevieve  Connolly  (1947) 

Elem.  Teacher.  School  No.  5 
Paterson 

Lena  M.  Porreca  (D.A.)  (1949) 
Elem.  Teacher,  Broadway 
School,  Hackensack 
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Legislative 


Coordinati]i§^~-^tate  and  National  Associations 


Chairman 

Charles  L.  Steel,  Jr. 

Principal,  H.  S.,  Teaneck 

Honorary  Vice  Chairman 
Maja  C.  Mathis,  Retired 
301  Boulevard,  Florence 

Congressional  District  Members: 
1st  District — Camden 
Russell  Knight 
Supy.  Principal,  Delaware 
Township,  Merchantville 
2nd  District — Cumberland 
Harvey  K.  Garrison.  Retired 
187  W.  Commerce  St. 
Bridgeton 

3rd  District — Monmouth 
Harmon  M.  Bradford 
Acting  Principal,  Sr.  H.  S. 
Long  Branch 
4th  District — Mercer 
Dr.  Michael  A.  Travers 
State  Teachers  College 
Trenton 

Sth  District — Morris 
Mrs.  Anna  L.  Teague 
Teacher,  Elem.,  John  Hill 
School,  Boonton 
6th  District — Union 
Leo  G.  Fuchs 
Supv.  Principal 
Berkeley  Heights 
7th  District — Sussex 
Ehert  E.  Hollohaugh 
Principal.  H.  S. 

Franklin  High  School 
8th  District — Passaic 
George  N.  Anderson 
Supervisor  of  Sec.  Ed..  Board 
of  Education,  Gifton 
9th  District — Bergen 
Ray  L.  Lindhloom 
Teacher,  Jr.  H.  S.,  Ridgewood 
10th  District — Essex 
Stanton  A.  Ralston 
Principal,  Central  H.  S. 
Newark 

11th  District — Essex 
Raymond  Sterling 
Teacher,  H.  S.,  Columbia 
H.  S.,  South  Orange 


Pension 

Ernest  M.  Peffer,  Chairman 
Principal,  Elem.,  Maxson 
School,  Plainfield 

Matilda  E.  Dewes 
Art  Supervisor,  Elem.,  Board 
of  Education,  Bogota 

Ida  E.  Housman 
Teacher,  H.  S.,  Demarest 
High  School,  Hoboken 

Norman  A.  Crow 
Teacher,  H.  S.,  Central 
High  School,  Paterson 

Dr.  Harry  S.  Hill 
Superintendent,  Asbury  Park 


12th  District — Elssex 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Morton  (D.A.) 
Vice-Principal,  Elem.  Miller 
St.  School,  Newark 

13th  District — Hudson 
George  J.  O’Brien 
Supervisor,  Board  of  Education 
Jersey  City 

14th  District— Hudson 
Mrs.  Nellie  T.  Smith,  Retired 
2787  Boulevard,  Jersey  City 

County  Members 

Atlantic 
Alfred  Saseen 
Vice-Principal.  Sr.  H.  S. 
Atlantic  City 

Burlington 
Dr.  Paul  R.  Jones 
Supv.  Principal.  Moorestown 

Cape  May 
Milton  T.  Bingham 
Principal.  ETlem.,  Sea  Isle 
City  Public  School 

Gloucester 

L.  Arthur  Walton 
Supv.  Principal.  Pitman 

Hunterdon 

Melda  W.  Chambre 
County  Helping  Teacher 
Flemington 

Middlesex 
Victor  C.  Nicklas 
Supv.  Principal,  Woodbridge 

Ocean  * 

Edward  Kuchnick 
Teacher.  H.  S..  Toms  River 

Salem 

Mrs.  Pluma  B.  Batten 
Supv.  Principal.  Woodstown 

Somerset 

William  F.  Lawrence 
Supv.  Principal,  Somerville 

Warren 

Garence  W.  Beers 
Teacher,  H.  S..  Phillipsburg 

Policy 

Floyd  A.  Potter 

Superintendent,  Atlantic  City 
Edwin  R.  Brunyate 
Teacher,  Elem.,  I.ower  Town¬ 
ship  Consolidated  School.  Cape 
May  City.  R.F.D. 

Archibald  Elliot 
Teacher,  H.  S..  Metuchen 
Joseph  L.  Bustard 

Asst.  Commr.  of  Education 
1060  Broad  Street.  Newark 
Viola  M.  Stadler  (D.A.) 
Teacher,  Elem..  DuPont  School 
Upper  Penns  Neck  Twp. 
Carneys  Point 


Educational  Research 


Dr.  Eugene  G.  Wilkins,  Chairman 
Dean  of  Instruction 
State  Teachers  College,  Newark 
Isabel  Hill  (D.A.) 

Vice  Principal,  Jr.  H.  S.  No.  4 
Trenton 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Morrison 
Asst.  C!ommr.  of  Education 
Trenton 


Lester  G.  Davidson 
Teacher,  Regional  H.  S. 
Penns  Grove 

Barbara  Wolf 
Principal.  Elem..  Jefferson 
School,  Bergenfield 


Chairman . Mrs.  Lelia  Brown  Thomas,  Teacher,  Elem., 

Summer  Avenue  School,  Newark 

Atlantic . Lucy  A.  Lord,  Teacher,  Elem.,  Massachusetts 

Avenue  School,  Atlantic  City 

Bergen . W’inifred  E.  Post,  Teacher,  Elem.,  Kenilworth 

School,  Ridgewood 

Burlington . Helen  B.  Heal,  Teacher,  Elem.,  School  No.  1. 

Maple  Shade 

Camden . Mildred  B.  Young,  Teacher,  Elem.,  Gibbs  School. 

Gementon 

Cape  May . Lelah  E.  Blanchard,  Principal,  Elem.,  Cape  May 

Court  House 

Cumberland . Florence  Bowden,  County  Helping  Tteachcr, 

Court  House,  Bridgeton 

Essex . Josephine  Stefanelli,  Teacher.,  Elem.,  Summer 

Avenue  School,  Newark 

Gloucester . Florence  Ryan,  Teacher,  Elem.,  Pitman 

Hudson . Marie  E.  C.  Stanley  (D.  A.),  Teacher,  Elem.,  A. 

Harry  Moore  School,  Jersey  City 

Hunterdon . Sidney  Keller,  Principal.  Elem.,  Whitehouse 

School,  Ginton 

Mercer . Anna  V.  Donnelly  (D.  A.),  Teacher,  H.  S.. 

Hamilton  Twp.,  High  School,  Trenton 

Middlesex .  Dr.  Mildred  B.  Moss.  Principal.  Elem.. 

Washington  School,  Metuchen 

Monmouth . Roland  R.  Wildrick.  Principal,  Elem.,  Public 

School,  Avon 

Morris . Malcolm  Robertson.  Supv.  Prin.,  Morris  Plains 

Ocean . Sue  A.  Salmons,  Principal.  Elem.,  Public  School. 

Beach  Haven 

Passaic . Marie  Frappolli,  Principal,  Elem.,  Preakness 

School.  Wayne  Township.  Mountain  View 

Salem . Marion  E.  Heaps,  Teacher,  H.  S.,  Penns  Grove 

Regional  High  School 

Somerset . Mrs.  Mary  R.  Jubon,  Teacher,  Elem..  School  No. 

2,  Somerville 

Sussex . Abram  L.  Aber,  Principal  and  Teacher,  Elem., 

Walpack  Center 

Union . Mrs.  Mary  D.  Barnes,  Principal,  Elem.,  Public 

School  No.  10,  Elizabeth 

Warren . Neva  M.  Harmon,  Principal,  E3em.,  Barber 

•  School,  Phillipsburg 


Salary 


Dr.  Abel  Hanson.  Chairman 
Superintendent,  Elizabeth 

Dr.  Garence  C.  Hitchcock  (D.A.) 

Superv.  Prin.,  Hasbrouck  Hgts. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  McGonigle 

Teacher,  Elem..  Cape  May  City 
Cornelius  Flanagan 
Teacher,  H.  S..  Newark 
Desmond  Jones 
Teacher.  H.  S.,  Woodbury 
James  E.  Reynolds 
Asst.  Supt..  Jersey  City 
Kenneth  F.  Woodbury  (D.A.) 

County  Supt..  Hudson  County 
Mrs.  May  C.  Smith 
Teacher.  Elem..  Trenton 


Margaret  Crockett 
Dean  of  Girls,  H.  S., 

Perth  Amboy 

Marcus  S.  Smith 
Teacher,  H.  S.,  Morristown 
Miss  F.  Gladyce  Cam  well 
Teacher,  Elem..  Paterson 
Franklyn  R.  Myers 
Teacher,  H.  S.,  Bernardsville 
Edward  L.  Fandt 
Teacher,  Elem.,  Newton 
Harry  Schnieber 
Teacher  of  Agriculture,  H.  S. 
Belvidere 


Audits 

Harry  H.  Pratt  (D.A.)  Chairman  Howard  B.  Waxwood,  Principal 
Supv.  Principal  Witherspoon  Elementary 

Pompton  Lakes  School,  Princeton 

Mrs.  Hazel  Rittenhouse 
Teacher,  H.  S.,  Ginton 


Budget 


Fred  Wardlc,  Chairman 
Supervisor,  Industrial  Arts 
Union  City 

Robert  W.  Fries 
Teacher.  Industrial  Arts,  High 
School,  Sussex 


Helen  G.  McLaughlin  (D.A.) 
Elem.  Teacher,  Heywood  Ave¬ 
nue  School,  Orange 
Marie  Maurel  (D.A.) 

H.  S.  Teacher,  Plainfield 
Kathryn  A.  Mullen, 

E3em.  Teacher,  Robbinsville 
School.  Robbinsville 


J 
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Dr.  Charles  J.  Strahan 
President 


STRAHAH 
Teacher  Agency 

(Service  to  New  Jersey) 

Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton 
Telephone  3-3337 


Why  Write  342  Letters? 

When  you  register  at  the  Strahan  Agency 
you  have  written  a  letter  of  application  to 
every  single  New  Jersey  school  system,  in¬ 
quiring  about  the  position  you  desire.  Out 
of  the  many  positions,  of  all  kinds,  that  fall 
vacant,  we  recommend  your  name  to  those 
which  meet  your  specifications.  It’s  the 
easy,  efficient,  dignified  way. 

From  years  of  service  to  New  Jersey  and  to 
the  State  Education  Association,  Dr.  Strahan 
knows  the  best  positions.  His  many  contacts 
in  the  State  are  yours. 

Positions  are  open  today,  in  places  where 
teachers  get  what  they’re  worth.  You  can 
get  one — now  or  for  next  year. 

Office  Open  9-5.  Saturday  9-1 
later  by  appointment 

Get  Better  Pay  —  the  Strahan  Way 


Resolve  to  Use  JVly  Services 

When  you  listed  your  New  Year's  resolutions 
did  you  include  one  to  use  my  services  more 
often?  I’ll  save  you  work.  I'll  help  you  con¬ 
serve  your  eyesight.  Electric  rates  are  lower 
now.  Call  upon  me  often. 

Reddy  Kilowatt,  your  electric  servant 


PVBLIC  ©  SERVICE 


Editorial 


Paul  H.  V'an  Ness,  Chairman 
Principal,  Elem.,  Central 
venue  School,  Newark 
Edward  Glaspey 
Teacher,  H.  S.,  Haddon  Heights 
Helen  M.  Hedley  (D.A.) 
Teacher,  Senior  H.  S. 

Roselle  Park 


Julia  Weber 

County  Helping  Teacher 
.103  Third  St. 

Belvidere 

Mrs.  Constance  P.  Nichols 
Teacher,  Elem.,  Public  School 
No.  23,  Jersey  City 


Public  Relations  Advisory 


Dr.  Robert  C.  B.  Parker, 

Chairman 

Supv,  Principal,  Madison 
Rita  M.  Connors 
Teacher,  Elem.,  Clifton 
William  D.  Walker 
Teacher,  Junior  H.  S.,  Trenton 
Clifton  E.  Lawrence 

Supv.  Principal,  Wantage 
Consolidated  School,  Box  55 
Sussex 


Mrs.  Helen  B.  Cavanaugh 
Teacher,  H.  S.,  Roselle 
Mrs.  Winifred  Jensen 
Dept.  Head,  H.  S. 

Perth  Amboy 
Mrs.  Grace  B.  Fenderson 
Teacher,  Elem.,  Newark 
Joseph  A.  Aragona  (D.A.) 

Teacher,  Elem.,  Hoboken 
Mrs.  Virginia  Adams 
Principal,  Elem.,  Vineland 


Democratic  Discii!»sions 

Chairman . ‘Richard  B.  Vastine,  Vice-Principal,  H.  S.,  Union 

Atlantic . ‘Justin  H.  tiess.  Principal,  Junior  11.  S. 

Atlantic  City 

Bergen . Mrs.  Henrietta  L.  Miller,  Principal,  Elem.,  Lin¬ 

coln  School,  Lodi 

Burlington . Mrs.  Marjorie  E.  Goldy,  Teacher,  Elem.,  Sam¬ 

uel  Smith  School,  Burlington 

Camden .  Elva  Barringer,  Teacher,  Elem.,  Washington 

School,  Camden 

Cape  May .  Margaret  D.  Scully,  Teacher,  Elem.,  H.  S. 

Building,  Wildwood 

Cumbetland .  Mary  Robbins.  Teacher,  H.  S.,  Bridgeton 

Essex . ‘Wilma  J.  McVeigh,  Dean  of  Girls,  H.  S. 

Montclair 

Gloucester . Lester  M.  Hand,  Ind.  Arts  Teacher,  Glassboro 

Hudson . ‘Catherine  P.  Regan,  Teacher,  Elem.,  Mary  Jane 

Donohue  School,  Bayonne 

Hunterdon . Charles  L.  Worth,  Supv.  Principal,  Lambertville 

Mercer . ‘Mrs.  Dorothy  S.  Jackson,  County  Helping 

Teacher,  Court  House,  Trenton 

Middlesex . ‘William  L.  Nicholls,  Teacher,  H.  S.,  Senior 

H.  S.,  New  Brunswick 

Monmouth . Melvin  Rahn,  Teacher,  H.  S.,  Long  Branch 

Morris . ‘Louis  Cronholm,  Vice-Principal,  H.  S.,  Dover 

Ocean . Anne  Harris,  Asst.  Principal,  Elem.,  Lakewood 

Passaic . ‘Ruth  H.  Thomas,  Teacher,  H.  S.,  Passaic 

Salem . Mrs.  Agnes  Davis  Bryden,  Teacher,  Junior  H.  S. 

Woodstown 

Stmerset .  Dr.  Carlton  Saunders,  Supv.  Principal,  Bridge- 

water  Twp.,  Somerville 

Sussex .  Raymond  E.  Falting,  Principal,  Elem.,  Stillwater 

Union . Mrs.  Frances  C.  Alvater,  Teacher,  Elem.,  Sher¬ 

man  School,  Roselle  Park 

Warren .  Ernest  L.  Gilliland,  Supv.  Principal,  Washington 

‘  Members  are  asked  to  serve  also  on  the  Core  Committee  of  the  group. 

ReM>liitions 


Dr.  S.  G.  Winans,  Chairman 
Dean  of  Instruction,  State 
Teachers  College,  Glassboro 
Mildred  O’Callaghan 
Teacher,  Elem.,  South  St. 
School,  Newark. 


Helen  E.  Van  Horn 
Teacher,  Elem.,  Chatham 
Edith  Ort 

Teacher,  Elem.,  Frenchtown 
Ida  L.  Francis  (D.A.) 
Teacher,  Elem.,  Public 
School  No.  1,  ^merville 


Necrology’ 

Rhoda  A.  Lippincott,  Chairman  John  J.  Salerno  (D.A.) 

Teacher,  H.  S.,  Morristown  Teacher,  Elem.,  Jersey  City 

Elizabeth  Butler  School  No.  14 

Teacher,  Elem.,  Atlantic  City 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Leadership  Institute 
To  Be  Repeated  in  *47 

The  N£A  Institute  of  Organization 
Leadership  which  proved  so  popular 
and  helpful  in  the  summer  of  1946 
will  be  repeated  in  1947.  The  course 
will  he  four  weeks  in  length,  extending 
from  July  28  to  August  22,  inclusive. 
It  will  again  be  held  at  American 
Lniversity,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Institute  will  include  training  in 
parliamentary  law,  public  spealung, 
educational  journalism,  history  and 
structure  of  our  united  organizations, 
program,  and  planning.  Special  teach¬ 
ers  and  N£A  staff  members  will  be 
available  for  counseling. 

Members  of  the  Institute  will  formu¬ 
late  plans  for  their  own  educational 
leadership  next  year.  An  important 
feature  of  this  planning  will  be  the 
preparation  of  press  releases  that  will 
present  the  needs  and  purposes  of  edu¬ 
cation  so  that  they  will  be  readable, 
clear,  informative,  and  inHuential. 

Membership  is  limited  and  persons 
interested  should  write  immediately  to 
the  Editor,  NEA  Journal,  1201  Six¬ 
teenth  Street,  Northwest,  Washington. 


Schoolwomen  to  Hear 
^^Open  Door  to  Music  *' 

February  1  is  the  date  of  the  New 
Jersey  Schoolwomen’s  Club  luncheon. 
It  will  be  held  in  the  Colonial  Room 
of  the  Hotel  McAlpin  in  New  York 
City. 

Dr.  Edna  McEachem  of  Montclair 
State  Teachers  College  will  present 
"The  Open  Door  to  Music.”  Catherine 
McCabe  of  Hasbrouck  Heights  is  in 
charge  of  the  program. 

Members  are  requested  to  send  their 
reservations  to  Mrs.  Charlotte  E. 
Locher,  Principal,  Euclid  School,  Has¬ 
brouck  Heights,  New  Jersey,  on  or  be¬ 
fore  January  22. 

In  charge  of  this  meeting  is  Mrs. 
Charlotte  E.  Locher,  Hasbrouck 
Heights,  chairman;  Harriet  M.  Fisher, 
Highland  Park;  Mrs.  Helen  Granger, 
Hasbrouck  Heights;  Helen  M.  Hedley, 
Roselle  Park;  Miss  McCabe;  Mrs. 
Teresa  Sanford,  East  Orange;  Mrs. 
Mary  Stock,  Irvington;  Mrs.  Myrtle 
Rickard,  Hasbrouck  Heights. 


Southern  State  Teachers' 
Agency 

200  Sunrit*  Highway 

ROCKVILLE  CENTRE  LONG  ISLAND 

Telephone  Rockellle  Centre  6  -  3330 
This  agency  is  unexcelled  for  personal  serrice. 
Write  for  Registration  Form. 


New  Books  Received 


Hand  Wrought  Iron  Work.  Krom-Paige. 
The  Bruce  Publishing  Company.  $2.50. 

Audio-V  isual  Methods  in  Teaching.  Ed¬ 
gar  Dale.  The  Dryden  Press,  Pub¬ 
lishers.  $4.25. 

The  Blut^ Sky  Book.  Orade  5.  The  L.  VV. 
Singer  Company.  $1.28  less  25%; 
.960  net. 


Weaving  Is  Fun.  L.OU  Tate,  Director, 
Little  Loomhouse  Group.  $2.00. 

One  Hundred  Fifty  Years  of  Grammar 
Textbooks.  Smith-Dugdale-Steele-Mc- 
Elhinney.  Division  of  Research  and 
Field  Services,  Indiana  University.  500. 

A  Workbook  for  Students  of  Biology. 
Gruenberg-Snyder-Miller.  Ginn  and 
Company.  $1.32. 

Directed  Activities,  New  Edition  for  Our 
World  and  Science.  Powers-Neuner- 
Bruner-Bradley.  Ginn  and  Company. 
.960. 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers*  Agencies 
Established  1835  Charles  W.  Mnifard,  Prop. 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY  BETWEEN  34th  and  35th  STREETS 

Branch  Office:  1836  EUCLID  AVE.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates. 

Service  free  to  school  officials. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

632-33  Witherspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 

Teachers  for  Schools  —  Schools  for  Teachers  —  Every  Day  in  the  Year 
We  urge  early  registration  for  September  vacancies  ore  already  being  listed. 

Kingsley  1745-1746  Pertonal  Discriminating  Sen’ice  e!  f".  Maloney,  Jr.  }  Managers 


CLARK-BREWER  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 


6BTH  YEAR 

175  Fifth  Avenue  (33rd  Street  end  5th  Avenue) 

E.  L.  Gregg,  Mgr. 

Distinauished  Personnel  Service 


New  York  Id,  N.  T. 


ONE  REGISTRATION  PERMANENT  FOR  ALL  OFFICES 
Member  of  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  of  Teaehers’  Agencies 
Chiengo  MinneapoUs  Kansas  City 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

after  47  years  at  70  Fifth  Avenue,  is  now  located  at 

33  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  18,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  CHelsea  3  •  3304 

where  it  renders  discrlmlnartlng  service  to  many  valued  clients  in  public  schools, 
private  schools,  and  colleges.  Teachers  needed  In  many  fields. 

REGINALD  L.  FERNALD,  Proprietor  Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


TEAFHERlS  NEEDED — ALX,  KJNDS.  splendid  opportunities  we  presenting  themselves! 
\ou  should  take  advantage  of  them.  With  our  experience  we  can  give  you  expert  guidance. 
Write  to  us  immediately. 

GREAt  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Established  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  67th  Year 

205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


ASSOCIATED  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

MISS  MARGERY  CURREY,  Director 
COLLEGE,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS,  ALL  LEVELS 
Member  N^.T.A. 


622  Ftt'TH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  CITY  18 


BRYANT 


Teachers  Bureau 

711-713  WITHERSPOON  BLDG. 

M.  A.  Bryant  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Thos.  B.  R.  Bryant  __  ,  ,ooo 

W.  D.  OrevlUh  PEnnypacker  5-1223 

TEACHERS  URGE.VTLY  NEEDED  FOR 
POSITIONS  BY  COLLEGES.  SECONDARY  AND  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


Member 

National  Association 


Teachers  Agencies 


NATION-WIDE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

1530  Chestnut  St.  PHIIADEIPHIA  2,  PA.  Phene:  RHtenheuse  6-S213 

Our  30th  year  in  rendering  reliable  service  to  schools  and  teachers.  The 
wide  awake  teacher  will  gain  much  by  early  registration.  Teachers 
needed  in  all  branches  of  education  in  communities  that  pay  well. 
A.  LILLIAN  CAMPBELL,  J.  B.  STOKES,  JR.,  Managers 
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New  Jersey  Educational  Review 

Official  publication  of  the 
Netp  Jersey  Education  Association 
Editorial  Committee 

Paul  H.  Van  Ness,  Chairman 
Central  Avenue  School,  Newark 

Helen  M.  Hedley  Julia  Webek 

Roselle  Park  Belvidere 

Edward  Glaspey  Mrs.  Constance  P.  Nichols 

Haddon  Heights  Jersey  City 

Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 


LOCALS  AND  LEADERS 

The  Local  Teachers  Association  is  the  biggest  thing 
to  pop  over  the  educational  horizon  this  year.  The  local 
itself  isn’t  new,  of  course;  many  local  groups  antedate 
even  the  state  and  national  association.  But  in  community 
after  community  the  role  and  responsibility  of  the  local 
teacher  group  is  something  its  fondest  friends  could 
hardly  have  foreseen  a  short  time  ago. 

The  typical  local  association  used  to  be  largely  a 
social  organization.  It  was  unthinkable  that  such  an 
association  should  negotiate  on  anything  like  equal  terms 
with  the  Board.  No  one  suggested  that  the  board  should 
regard  local  officers  as  the  responsible  spokesmen  of  all 
the  teachers. 

It’s  different  now. 

Both  boards  and  teachers  have  come  a  long  way  in 
a  short  time.  Teacher  groups  and  boards  write  formal 
letters  to  each  other,  have  joint  meetings  with  semi¬ 
official  status.  Locals  make  formal  appearances  before 
boards  to  present  their  problems.  Boards  feel  that  they 
can  sit  down  quietly  with  teacher-officers  and  work  out 
a  program  to  which  all  the  teachers  will  be  bound. 

This  new  development  has  many  implications.  It  fills 
out  the  picture  of  a  powerful,  unified  straight-line  teacher 
organization  extending  from  Hometown  through  Tren¬ 
ton  to  Washington.  As  education  is  the  concern  of  the 
nation,  the  responsibility  of  the  state,  and  the  immediate 
creation  of  the  local  community,  we  now  find  the  three 
great  organizational-servants  of  the  teachers  clarifying 
their  respective  roles.  The  NEA  gathers  and  digests 
information  as  no  other  organization  has  the  resources 
or  facilities  to  do;  at  the  same  time  it  represents  the 
cause  of  education  before  Congress  and  seeks  from  the 
nation  such  federal  aid  as  will  express  the  nation’s  con¬ 
cern  with  all  its  children. 

The  State  Association  reminds  the  state  legislature  of 
its  constitutional  obligation  to  maintain  public  schools 
for  all  the  children,  watches  over  those  minimum  state¬ 
wide  standards  by  which  that  obligation  is  met,  and 
protects  such  teacher-interests  as  retirement  and  tenure 
which  pertain  to  all  the  teachers  of  the  state.  In  New 
Jersey  and  in  a  few  other  states  it  renders  both  to  local 
groups  and  to  individual  teachers  a  field  service  which 
places  at  their  finger-tips  the  resources  and  techniques 
of  thousands  of  teachers. 

It  is  the  local  group,  however,  which  must  in  the  long 
run  deal  with  the  local  board.  Their  new  sense  of  this 


responsibility  is  the  major  recent  development,  bringing 
with  it,  especially,  grave  new  problems  of  leadership.  No 
longer  is  the  presidency  of  the  teachers’  local  an  honorary 
position  for  someone  who  is  good  at  arranging  teas. 
It  calls  today  for  the  highest  wisdom,  leadership,  and 
integrity  available. 

These  new  teacher-leaders  must  know  where  in  the 
community  to  seek  sound  advice,  whom  to  trust.  They 
must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  superintendents  and  board 
members  on  their  own  grounds,  speak  their  language, 
win  their  respect,  and  understand  their  problems.  Such 
leaders  must  have  the  confidence  of  their  teachers.  They 
must  be  able  to  guide  their  thinking,  secure  their  help, 
and  weld  white  and  colored,  elementary  and  high  school, 
supervisory  and  teaching,  into  a  unit  that  will  hang 
together.  Like  Caesar’s  wife,  the  teacher-leader  must  be 
above  suspicion,  without  being  a  less  able  politician  than 
Caesar  himself. 

Where  shall  we  find  such  paragons?  We’re  going  to 
create  them,  educate  them,  train  them,  and  most  difficult 
of  all,  recognize  them  when  we  have  them.  We  have 
the  material.  There  are  plenty  of  able  teachers  who 
have  the  ability  and  will  bloom  miraculously  under  the 
responsibility. 

Every  local  association,  conscious  of  its  new  role, 
should  be  combing  itself  for  new  leadership  material. 
It  should  be  planning  its  activities  to  give  potential 
leaders  a  chance  to  show  their  stuff.  The  State  Associ¬ 
ation  can  aid  their  training  by  its  field  men,  its  publica¬ 
tions,  and  most  of  all  through  such  activities  as  its  Press 
and  Publicity  Conference  and  its  annual  Spring  Confer¬ 
ence.  Local  groups  should  see  that  potential  leaders  at¬ 
tend  such  conferences,  as  well  as  the  state  and  national 
conventions,  where  they  can  get  “the  big  picture.” 

This  is  not  a  minor  program.  It’s  a  major  one.  Local 
associations  have  come  into  their  own  in  the  great  struc¬ 
ture  of  teacher  organization.  Whether  they  can  hold  that 
position,  and  the  structure  itself  be  sound  from  top  to 
bottom,  depends  in  large  measure  upon  the  quality  of 
the  leaders  they  can  continue  to  find  during  the  next 
few  years. 


LETS  COOPERATE — BUT  HOW? 

Today  education  is  continually  being  saved  by  “co¬ 
operation.”  Committees  meet,  formulate  programs,  then 
decide  “to  seek  the  co-operation  of  other  groups”  in 
putting  those  programs  into  effect.  Elaborate  structures 
are  reared  for  “home-school  cooperation.”  Community 
councils  are  founded  to  facilitate  “cooperation  among 
all  like-minded  groups  within  the  community.” 

Seldom  does  anyone  have  the  temerity  to  ask  what 
form  the  cooperation  is  to  take;  who  is  to  do  something; 
what  is  to  be  done.  A  good  word  has  become  a  facade 
for  rather  vague  good-will,  or  sometimes,  for  mere 
non-opposition. 

By  derivation,  cooperation,  which  used  to  be  co-opera¬ 
tion,  means  “operating  together.”  It’s  not  abstract;  it’s 
concrete.  It  involves  doing  something.  Let’s  cooperate, 
to  be  sure,  but  let’s  also  specify  how,  when,  and  where. 
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Name  of  school  or  group 
School  Address . . 


(where  you  teach) 


City . 

(Check):  Elementary 
College . 

Grades  Taught 


Jr.  High  .  Sr.  High 

Teacher  Training  College  Q  rSlcSr  Other . 

. Num^)er  of  Classes  Taught 


Subject  Taught  . No.  of  students  in  one  class:  Girls^ 

or  Title 


graphic  aids  far  health 
h  and  graoming  programs... 


Excellent  results  reported 
from  use  of  instruction  helps . . . 
student  leaflets ..  .wall  charts. 

The  excellent  health  and  physical  edu¬ 
cation  training  being  given  to  boys  and 
girls  today  can  play  an  important  part  in 
their  future  well-being.  To  help  liven  up 
your  programs,  and  for  greater  student  in¬ 
terest,  make  use  of  this  effective  visual  ma¬ 
terial! 

Among  the  specially-planned  aids  is  the 
manual,  "Guide  for  a  Good  Grooming  Pro¬ 
gram,”  outlining  class  discussions,  projects 
and  demonstrations  on  such  subjects  as 
Posture  and  Physical  Fitness,  Dental  Care,  I 
Body  Cleanliness,  Hand  Care,  Hair  Care,  / 
and  Skin  Care.  ll 

Interesting  individual  leaflets— one  for  ^ 
boys  and  one  for  girls— provide  helpful 
grooming  pointers,  and  contain  daily 
check  lists  for  inventory  of  personal 
habits. 


Please  send  me  FREE  Visual  Programs  checked  below.  , 

1.  Physical  Fitness  □  (For  H.  S.  Phys.  Ed.)  2.  Dental  Health  □  Eletnen.  &  H.  S.) 

3.  Personal  Grooming  (For  Jr.  &  Sr.  H.  S.):  Body  Cleanliness  □  Hand  Care  □ 

Name  . 


Bristol-Myers  Co.,  Dept.  ST-27 
45  Rockefeller  Plaza 
New  York  20,  N.Y. 


Bristol-Myers  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd.,  Dept.  ST-27 
3035  St.  Antoine  Street 
Montreal  30,  Quebec,  Canada 


In  addition,  there  are  colorful  wall 
charts  on  grooming  for  school  and  job. 
Dental  Health,  Muscle  Structure,  and 
Skin  Structure.  Send  now  for  those 
units  suitable  for  your  groups!  Just 
fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon. 


ARITHMETIC  FOR  YOUNG  AMERICA 


WORKBOOKS  IN  ARITHMETIC 


By  Clark-Smith-Dewey 


Here’s  how  you 
can  do  a  better 
tecwhing  iob... 

As  you  know  too  well,  classrooms 
everywhere  are  overcrowded.  And  you 
are  working  overtime  to  maintain  high 
teaching  standards. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Class¬ 
room  Films  can  be  a  potent  aid  to 
you.  They  make  it  easier  for  your  stu¬ 
dents  to  learn,  easier  for  them  to  retain 
knowledge  .  .  .  and  easier  for  you  to 
teach  more  to  more  pupils  in  less  time. 

Schools  with  even  a  very  small  audio¬ 
visual  budget  can  afford  classroom 
films.  The  new  “Lease-to-OWN”  Plan 
enables  you  to  use  these  films  while 
your  school  is  paying  for  them.  And 
year-to-year  payments  are  as  low  or 
lower  than  film  rentals! 

For  complete  information,  write 
Encyclopaedia  Britaimica  Films  Inc., 
Dept.  39-B,  20  N.  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago  6,  Illinois. 

i ,».« 

1  illlAHNICA  1 

1  1.  Over  1 

I  from  kinifere  -hontic  Geared  to  I 

1  dopaedi.  Britanmc. 

1  4.  Created  in  co/U^  «  authoritie. 

I  tors  who  are  rei.»» 

\  in  their  fie/ds.  ^  .j, 

1  5.  Used  hy  schoo/s  .a  48  states  « 

1  22  foreign  countries. _ 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
FILMS  INC.  UW 


4  M.mb.r  of  tho  Eneyelopaedla  trltannlea  Family  I 


A  new  series  for  grades  3  to  6.  Skillfully  built  to  extend 
meanings  and  improve  skills  through  varied  practice. 


J\o  Book  teas  a  close  second  to 

Learning  Essential  English 

by  Ferris,  Keener,  and  Cidoincs 

writes  the  chairman  of  an  English  committee  representing  267  evaluations. 


This  committee  reported  i 

‘‘Listed  among  the  strong  points  of  LEARNING  ESSENTIAL  ENGLISH  are: 
consistent  review  of  principles  and  constructions;  excellent  final  review  and 
tests;  abundant  drill;  many  tests  by  which  the  student  can  measure  progress; 
excellent  proportions  for  oral  expression,  written  expression,  listening  experi¬ 
ences,  technical  grammar.  .  .  .  No  book  was  a  close  second.  .  . 

Response  like  this  has  led  to  adoption  of  LEARNING  EISSENTIAL 
ENGLISH  in  Texas,  Indiana,  Arkansas,  and  cities  and  connties  from  « 
coast  to  coast,  all  in  slightly  more  than  a  year  of  publication. 

Grade  3,  $1.04  Grade  4,  $1.12  Grade  5,  $1.16  Grade  6,  $1.20  Grades  7-8,  $1.28 

Teachers'  Manuals,  Answer  Books,  Pupils'  Notebooks 

LAIDLAW  BROTHERS 


221  Fourth  Avenue 


New  York  3 


For  use  with  modern  courses  of  study  to  supplement  text- 
hook  or  class  instruction. 


WORLD  BOOK  COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson  5,  New  York 


Represented  by  C.  C.  Renick 
880  Fernwood  Ave.,  Plainfield 
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Gives  the  Young  Mind  ’'Room  to  Grow' 

NlMts  th«  n«w  school  noods  at  ovory  ago  lov4 


'  Man’s  hand  has  been  the  servant  of  his  brain  in  the  accomplishments  that  distinguish 
him  from  the  brutes.  And  it  is  man’s  thumb  that  provides  his  hand  with  its  unique 
dexterity.  Just  make  believe  you  have  no  thumb  and  try  to  pick  up  something, 
or  to  write — or  to  find  a  fact  in  a  book! 


Just  as  a  man’s  thumb  distinguishes  him  from  the  rest  of  the  animal  kingdom,  so  the 
Fact-Index  distinguishes  Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia  from  other  reference  works. 

Thumb-tabbed,  a  section  of  this  Fact-Index  is  at  the  back  of  each  volume.  It  not 
only  indexes  every  fact  in  the  Compton  text  under  various  logical  headings,  but  it  also 

has  thousands  of  short  thumbnail  articles  including  sketches  of  important  ' 

people,  early  pioneers,  and  towns  and  places  throughout  the  world.  c. 

Children’s  minds  shouldn’t  be  “all  thumbs’’  with  unanswered  questions  . . . 

not  when  any  fact  can  be  found  in  30  seconds  in  I 

Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia  through  its  Fact-Index.  / ^ 

Let  them  find  things  wink-fast  with  Compton’s. 


H.  H.  SCHNEPEL,  JR.,  Stats  kept. 

160  Protpsct  Strsst  •  East  Oranga,  Naw  Jorsay 

F.  E.  COMPTON  &  COMPANY,  1000  N.  Of arborn  street,  Chicago  io,  Illinois 


CENTENARY  of  the  birth  of  a  great  man 
— Thomas  Alva  Edison  on  Feb.  11.  Few 
people  realize  that  the  mimeograph,  too, 
is  an  Edison  invention.  The  commem¬ 
orative  edition  of  Francis  T.  Miller’s 
Thomas  .\.  Edison  gives  lioth  little 
known  and  well-known  facts.  Informa¬ 
tive  and  fascinating,  this  popular  biog¬ 
raphy  (Gr.  7-H)  will  lie  available  in  time 
for  the  Centenary.  List  price,  $'i.()0. 

"SALICACEOUS,”  “dioecious,”  and 
“apetalous”  is  the  humble  poplar  tree  but 
not  according  to  Winston,  the  diction¬ 
ary  where  you  don’t  have  “to  look  up 
the  meanings  of  the  meanings.” 

WASHINGTONS — George  and  Martha — 
never  lived  on  the  White  House  premises. 
John  and  Abigail  Adams  were  the  first 
occupants. 

FIND  of  the  year  is  the  complete  series. 
Adventures  in  Reading,  by  Dorothy 
N.  Knolle,  comprising  three  books  for 
junior  high  schools.  They  are  Dis¬ 
covery,  Exploration,  and  Treas¬ 
ures,  the  idea  behind  the  titles  being 
that  each  respectively  helps  the  pupil  to 
discover,  to  explore,  and  reading. 

STATISTICS  prove  that  if  you  stay  for 
three  days  in  one  of  the  larger  hotels 
during  the  A.A.S.A.  Convention,  you 
will,  sooner  or  later,  be  served  by  no  less 
than  60  persons. 

JAPANESE  wdth  an  abacus  recently 
caused  some  food  for  thought  on  moilern 
arithmetic  methods.  Write  Winston 
Flashes  for  “An  Abacus  Is  A  Nec*essity” 
written  five  years  ago  by  the  authors  of 
.\rithmetic  We  Use. 

FEBRUARY  birthdays  other  than  those 
of  Messrs.  W’ashington,  Lincoln,  and 
Edjson  are  Charles  Dickens  (Stories 
.\bout  Children,  Clear-Type  Popular 
Classics,  $1.00  List)  on  Feb.  7,  ISH; 
and  Jules  Verne  (20,000  Leagues  Under 
THE  Sea,  Clear-Tvpe  Popular  Classics, 
$1.00  List)  on  Feb.  8, 1828. 

THAT  Cherry  Tree  again!  The  original 
Par.son  Weems’  tale  said  George  merely 
barked — not  chopped  down — the  tree. 


Winston  Building,  1006-1024  Arch  St. 

PHILADELPHIA  7 
CHICAGO  5  ATLANTA  3  DALLAS  1 
LOS  ANGELES  15  TORONTO 


4054  of  the  greatest  experts  in  the  major 
fields  of  knowledge  have  contributed  to 
the  1947  printing  of  the  continuously 
revised  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  In 
Britannica’s  24  volumes,  its  distin¬ 
guished  editors  have  brought  together 
enough  of  the  sum  of  man’s  useful  knowl¬ 
edge  to  constitute  a  library  of  500  to 
1000  books. 


Scholars  from  more  than  550  universi¬ 
ties,  colleges  and  other  scientific,  cultural 
and  educational  institutions;  scientists, 
engineers,  writers,  teachers,  statesmen 
and  other  authorities  from  62  countries 
contributed  to  the  1947  Britannica.  The 
Britannica  contains:  38,000,000  words, 
26,445  large  pages,  17,588  illustrations, 
736  maps,  500,000  index  references. 


Each  Meets  a  Need— These  Other  Great  Works  by  Britannica 


BOOK  OF  THE  YEAR 

Here,  in  one  volume  soon  avail¬ 
able,  is  a  concise,  authoritative 
record  of  post-war  1946,  526  emi¬ 
nent  men  and  women  contributed 
its  1217  articles,  300  tables  and 
charts,  400  illustrations.  896  pages. 
An  esteemed  aid  to  teachers. 


WORLD  ATLAS 

In  one  570-page  volume.  More 
than  300  map»s  in  full  color,  includ¬ 
ing  airline  distances,  world  spheres 
of  influence,  time  zones.  2719  tables 
give  geographical,  sociological  and 
economic  facts  of  190  coimtries 
and  9  major  regions.  Index  of 
100,000  entries. 


BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR 

Designed  especially  for  children  in  the  elementary 
grades.  12  volumes  of  scientifically  selected  in¬ 
formation  written  in  sentences  carefully  checked 
for  structure,  length  and  simplicity.  More  than 
200  recognized  leaders  in  teaching  are  among  the 
principal  contributors.  It  is  carefully  indexed 
to  help  develop  the  “look-it-up”  habit. 


For  furriior  information  about  any  of  tho  mombors  of  tho  Encyciopoodia  Britannica  famiiy,  writs  to: 


EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT  163  B 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA 

20  ?rORTB  WACKER  DRIVE.  CHICAGO  6.  ILLINOIS 
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